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Economic Recovery Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 21, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

It’s that time again when we’re deluged 
by a blizzard of economic facts, figures, and 
predictions. I hope you'll keep in mind that 
economic forecasting is far from a perfect 
science. If recent history is any guide, the 
experts have some explaining to do about 
what they told us had to happen but never 
did. 


When our economic program first began 
in late 1981, many of the doom criers had 
warned it would push inflation and interest 
rates through the roof. It hasn’t quite 
worked out that way. We inherited 12.4- 
percent inflation in 1980. Today it’s 3.2. 
And the prime interest rate has dropped 
from over 21 percent to 11 percent. 

Last year, those pessimists were back 
again. They told us bad times would go on 
and on and on. One forecaster said we were 
on the brink of a major collapse. Another 
one of Wall Street’s favorites made head- 
lines when he said the recovery would be 
“one of the weakest on record.” 

I’m not trying to belabor a point, but 
these predictions just aren’t panning out. 
Far from being weak, this recovery has 
been one of the strongest since the 1960's. 
More people are on the job than ever 
before in our history. From solid growth in 
housing to new frontiers in high technology, 
from a healthy recovery in real wages to a 
big improvement in productivity, and from 
record increases in venture capital to new 
highs in the stock market, America is 
moving forward, getting stronger, and con- 
founding everyone who said it can’t be 
done. Well, like the Little Engine That 
Could, it is being done. 

I only wish this would convince the nay- 
sayers to let up a little, but they don’t seem 
willing. This year we’re hearing a new vari- 
ation of their gloomy refrain, not about in- 


flation or interest rates taking off, not about 
the recovery that won’t happen, but about 
the recovery that can’t last. Government 
deficits, we’re told, will kill the recovery by 
draining capital needed by business to keep 
the economy expanding. 

Well, I happen to believe those who un- 
derestimated the strength of this recovery 
may be wrong about the size of future defi- 
cits, too. But let’s be clear: The deficits do 
matter. The problem is they were created 
by a pattern of overspending that began 50 
years ago and that’s been hard to break. We 
must bring deficits down and work toward 
a balanced budget. The question is: How? 
By spending cuts and economic growth or 
by tax increases? I don’t think you need to 
be an economist to understand the evi- 
dence. We don’t face large deficits because 
you're not taxed enough; we face those defi- 
cits because government spends too much. 

Even with our tax reductions now in 
place, families are still being taxed at near 
record peacetime levels. Yet, as fast as taxes 
have gone up, spending has gone up even 
faster. In the past, raising taxes simply en- 
couraged government to spend more. And 
since people had less money in their pock- 
ets to spend or save, economic growth was 
hurt. So fewer people were employed and 
able to pay taxes. Deficits went up, not 
down. 

The World Bank has released a study 
showing that countries with lower tax bur- 
dens have consistently enjoyed higher 
growth rates. Japan, where I recently vis- 
ited, has had the lowest tax burden and the 
highest growth rates of all the developed 
nations. 

We must try harder to reduce spending. 
Back in 1967, as Governor of California, I 
asked a group of business executives to 
survey the State bureaucracy and identify 
potential savings. They made about 2,000 
recommendations, and we implemented 
most of them. Their work helped return 
fiscal integrity to a State that had been 
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spending a million dollars a day it didn’t 
have. 

Now, we're trying the same approach in 
Washington, because believe me, there’s 
plenty of fat to cut. The Grace commission, 
comprised of nearly 2,000 leaders from pri- 
vate industry, has just presented us a blue- 
print for reducing wasteful spending. The 
commission recommended that the Federal 
Government upgrade its computer systems. 
This could save $4 billion. Tracking certain 
incorrect pension payments could save $4 
billion. These are but two of some 2,500 
examples that could save taxpayers billions 
and billions of dollars. And, as the late Sena- 
tor Everett Dirksen said, “A billion here, a 
billion there—pretty soon you're talking 
about real money.” 


We should prepare for strong protests 
from Washington-based representatives of 
the many special interest groups. They will 
fear that implementing such management 
reforms means cuts for their favorite pro- 
grams. What we're really talking about is 
doing things more efficiently without hurt- 
ing people in need and without compromis- 
ing America’s security. 

Yes, we have a deficit problem. But let’s 
be sensible about it. When warnings about 
deficits seem to be hysterical, just remem- 
ber the lessons of recent history. Predictions 
are often wrong. Some may be using pre- 
dictions to mask their favorite pastime— 
raising your taxes; others may underesti- 
mate our ability to cut government down to 
size over time. 

Like death and taxes, the doom criers will 
always be with us. And they'll always be 
wrong about America until they realize 
progress begins with trusting the people. 
With your support, we'll make this year’s 
batch of pessimists as wrong as last year’s. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Department of Education 





Recess Appointment of Maureen E. 
Corcoran as General Counsel. 
January 21, 1984 





The President has recess appointed Mau- 
reen E. Corcoran to be General Counsel, 
Department of Education. She will succeed 
Daniel Oliver. This appointment is effective 
January 20, 1984. 

Ms. Corcoran is an associate counsel with 
the law firm of Weissburg and Aronson, 
Inc., in San Francisco, Calif. Previously she 
was a Special Assistant to the United States 
Attorney in Washington, D.C., in 1983; Spe- 
cial Assistant to the General Counsel at the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
in 1981-1983; attorney with the firm of 
Hassard, Bonnington, Rogers & Huber, San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1979-1981; and a Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court Extern in 1978. 

She graduated from the University of 
Iowa (M.A., B.A.) and Hastings College of 
Law (J.D., 1979). She was born February 4, 
1944, in Iowa City, Iowa, and now resides 
in San Francisco, Calif. 


Legal Services Corporation 





Recess Appointment of Two Members of the 
Board of Directors. January 21, 1984 





The President today recess appointed the 
following individuals to be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Legal Services 
Corporation: 


Albert Angrisani would succeed Frank J. Dona- 
telli. Mr. Angrisani recently served as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor (Employment and Training) 
(1981-1983). Previously he was with the Chase 
Manhattan Bank as vice president (1978-1981), 
assistant vice president (1977-1978), invest- 
ments and product manager (1974-1977), and 
investment assistant (1972-1974). Mr. Angrisani 
graduated from Washington and Lee Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1971), Fairleigh Dickinson University 
(M.B.A., 1974), and New York University 
(A.P.C., 1978). He is married and resides in 
New Jersey. He was born August 26, 1949. 
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Peter Joseph Ferrara would succeed William F. 
Harvey. Mr. Ferrara is currently associate at- 
torney with the firm of Shaw, Pittman, Potts & 
Trowbridge (1983-present). Previously he was 
in the Office of Policy Development at the 
White House (1982-1983), in the Office of 
Policy Development at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (1981-1982), 
and an associate attorney with the firm of Cra- 
vath, Swain & Moore (1979-1981). Mr. Ferrara 
graduated from Harvard College (B.A., 1976) 
and from Harvard Law School (J.D., 1979). He 
is married and resides in Washington, D.C. He 
was born April 26, 1955. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Lou Cannon, David 
Hoffman, and Juan Williams of the 
Washington Post. January 16, 1984 





Administration Accomplishments 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. President, as you may 
know, we’re preparing a story for this Sun- 
day’s Post on the third anniversary—right 
after the third anniversary of your inaugu- 
ration, that’s going to try to look at what’s 
been accomplished and what might lie 
ahead. 

We'd like to ask you, what is it you feel 
that you’ve achieved as President—as a cen- 
tral achievement? What do you think 
there’s—do you still think there’s left to doP 
And assuming on our part that you intend 
to seek a second term—we’re not going to 
step on your announcement, but if that 
should happen, why is it you would want to 
run again? What would you want to accom- 
plish in that second term? 

The President. Well, let’s start out with 
the situation as of 3 years ago: skyrocketing 
interest rates, higher than they’ve been in a 
hundred years; inflation in double digits; a 
continued decline in business; and a contin- 
ued increase in unemployment. And today, 
we're in the midst of a recovery. While the 
interest rates are still too high, they’re only 
about half of what they were. We have re- 
turned to economic growth without infla- 
tion. In fact, we’ve brought inflation down 
to about a fourth or so of what it was. It’s 
3.2 for the year. Personal earnings, after 
taxes, increased last year about 5 percent— 
real income, about 5 percent. 


All of this turnaround, this economic 
turnaround, I think, is one of the great ac- 
complishments, because a great many 
economists are suggesting that it not only is 
a recovery from the recession but that it is 
the beginning of growth and expansion. 
Prior to this time we were told that we 
might—you’ll remember, voices were 
saying that we might have to give up the 
idea that there’s any future growth in 
America, that it would be a no-growth soci- 
ety. Voices were saying that inflation was 
institutionalized and it would take a decade 
at least of great effort before it could ever 
be brought under control. 

We have about 4 million more people 
working today than we had working a year 
ago at this time, and that’s one of the big- 
gest increases—or decreases, I should say, in 
unemployment in a great many years. 

Mr. Cannon. What do you still think 
there’s left to do, then? You seem to have 
done so much. 

The President. Well, no, there is much to 
do. But, on the other hand, there were 
other things. 

I said repeatedly—and long before I was 
ever a candidate for this job—in recent 
years there’s been a growing hunger in our 
land for what I called a spiritual revival. A 
feeling again of people with a belief in 
themselves and in our country, a belief in 
our institutions. 

We know that, in the defense field, that 
our national security had been badly 
eroded. We know that we didn’t have the 
approval or respect of many of our neigh- 
bors and allies and certainly of our adver- 
saries. All of this has changed also. 

But now, you just say, why? Well now, 
without saying what I’m going to say on the 
29th, one way or the other, no, the job isn’t 
finished. Not with those deficits out there 
that have to be brought under control. We 
haven’t gotten all of the economic improve- 
ments that we asked for. And no one ever 
wants to walk away from a job unfinished. 

Mr. Cannon. If there was to be a second 
Reagan administration, a second term, what 
would be your central purpose in it? What 
would you want most to accomplish in that 
second term? 

The President. To continue on the same 
economic path to where we did have not 
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only just a recovery but a return to a 
=yowth economy in this country. To contin- 
ve what I think we have started, and that is 
a real, viable search for peace, particularly 
by way of disarmament. And that is the goal 
above all that—must meet. 

I remember as a small boy the war to end 
all wars, World War I. But I also remember 
coming out of World War II and coming 
out of uniform with the firm conviction, 
this must never happen again. And I still 
have that conviction. 

We’ve only begun in the area of trying to 
better international relations and bring 
about reduction of armaments, and particu- 
larly a reduction of nuclear weapons, and, 
hopefully, one day, the total elimination of 
them. All that remains to be done. 

There are other things on the social side 
here in our own system, apart from the 
economic things, legislative matters. There 
are things like reforms in our budgetary 
system, the adoption of constitutional 
amendments to require a balanced budget 
as so many of our States do, line-item veto 
power for a President to help curb spend- 
ing and keep it under control. But then, in 
the social area, restoration of prayer in 
schools, treatment of the problems of abor- 
tion. There are things of that kind that I 
haven’t fallen back from or retreated from 
and we still haven’t made much progress 
with. 

Mr. Cannon. When you took office, some 
of those things that you mentioned were 
items like the line-item veto, which you 
have in Sacramento. And there were people 
in your administration who described Wash- 
ington kind of as a big Sacramento and said 
that you could deal with the problems here 
much the way you did there. Has that 
turned out to be true, and has there been 
anything that you’ve learned from being 
here in the White House specifically that 
you didn’t bring when you came from Sac- 
ramento?P 

The President. Well, of course, there is 
one phase and one facet of this job that no 
one has at the State level, and that is for- 
eign policy. I think I was surprised at how 
much a part of the job that is, how much, 
what percentage of your time and effort 
and thinking is devoted to the international 
situation. 
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But with regard to domestic policies—and 
I never referred to it as just a big Sacra- 
mento—but the same situation—it’s a very 
funny thing—prevailed. When I became 
Governor of California, California was in a 
desperate economic strait. It was spending 
a million dollars a day more than we were 
taking in. I know the figures are a little 
different at the State level than they are at 
the Federal level. California is about 10 
percent of the population of the Nation. But 
we had to deal with that, and there we had 
a time consideration in dealing with it, be- 
cause California does have a constitutional 
provision that you cannot have a deficit. 
And you come into office in the middle of 
the fiscal year. So, a deficit had already 
been piled up, and we only had 6 months to 
treat with that problem. 

But that and the other part of the situa- 
tion is I had a legislature the majority of 
which belonged to the other party, in that 
case, in both houses. Here, at least, we have 
a majority in one House. So, it’d be difficult 
for there to be too many surprises. I was 
kind of geared—the only experience I’d had 
was dealing with that kind of a situation. 


Foreign Policy 


Mr. Cannon. When you entered office 
here you were preoccupied, as you said, 
with the problems of the economy—— 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. ——and 3 months into your 
term you’re the target of an assassination 
attempt and are wounded. Looking back on 
it, do you think that in the first year you 
left, perhaps of necessity, foreign policy 
issues too much to your subordinates, or 
how do you feel about that period now? 

The President. Oh, no. No, from the very 
first, as a matter of fact, lying in that hospi- 
tal bed after that assassination attempt, I 
wrote a letter to Leonid Brezhnev on our 
relationship and sent it to him in longhand 
as I had written it. 

No, you can’t be here very long without 
realizing that that is very much an impor- 
tant part of this job. When I expressed earli- 
er my surprise, I guess it was just that, as I 
say, I hadn’t anticipated that it was that 
much of a daily problem. 

From my own experience in California, it 
is true I came here with my attention fixed 
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on the great economic problems that faced 
us. At the same time, I had declared over 
and over again that I was going to see if we 
couldn’t embark on a refurbishing of our 
defensive capability, which had been al- 
lowed to decline so much. It didn’t take me 
long, as I say, to find out that the interna- 
tional situation was very much a part of the 
daily schedule. 

Mr. Cannon. How much does the Presi- 
dent—-you, any President—control this in- 
ternational situation? I mean, as a President 
do you feel you can effect control of these 
foreign situations from the Oval Office, or 
are you pretty well governed by events 
over which neither you nor anybody else 
has any control? 

The President. Well, with a great big 
wide world out there, there are always 
going to be events and surprises. But you 
have to deal with those, and you have to 
deal very definitely with the problem of 
your relations with the friendly nations of 
the world, as well as the adversarial ones. 
And you'd better start right in doing that, 
which I did. 

Let me, just if I could, illustrate a sur- 
prise, a real physical surprise that came to 
me. Getting in the helicopter on the South 
Lawn to go someplace across—out of the 
District—about a half-an-hour flight—to a 
luncheon invitation. And that was my first 
awareness, leaving the White House just 
that distance, to discover that now, wherev- 
er a President of the United States goes, 
phones have been installed, all the commu- 
nication equipment and so forth, that keeps 
you in touch with every corner of the 
world. And I was. I was overwhelmed to 
discover that, that I couldn’t do something 
of that kind without having that kind of 
preparation take place. 

Mr. Cannon. This just a few days after 
you became President? 

The President. Yes. And it brought home 
to you that—and when you stop to think 
about it, I had to say to myself, I under- 
stand the necessity for this. This isn’t some- 
thing in which I could say, “Well, this is 
foolish. Isn’t this excessive?” No. It isn’t ex- 
cessive. And you know that there’s one 
person, yourself, who must be available for 
instant communication worldwide. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Cannon. You said in a recent inter- 
view that you would not use the phrase 
now “focus of evil” to apply to the Soviet 
Union. Your language today in this speech 
was obviously very careful. Do you think 
that some of your own rhetoric, phrases like 
“evil empire” and so forth have—whether 
or not those are accurate descriptions, do 
you think those phrases have contributed to 
the difficulty of negotiating, dealing with 
the Soviets? 

The President. No. And really, I think 
they have been overplayed and overexag- 
gerated in much of the talk about the 
present international situation. We are not 
in greater danger. We are not closer to a 
war than we were a few years ago. The 
rhetoric—and all you have to do is look 
back at the pattern of Soviet rhetoric, no 
matter who is in the White House, and 
what has been going on for years, that 
we're “imperialists,” we're “aggressors,” 
we’re all of these things that they’ve been 
saying about us. No, I’m not repeating some 
of those things simply because I said them, 
and what I felt was necessary was for the 
Soviet Union to know that we were facing 
reality and that there was some realism on 
our part with regard to them and their 
style. 

Lou, let me take advantage of this to 
straighten something out, that ever since 
the first press conference, there has been a 
distortion of an answer of mine to a ques- 
tion there that has become just accepted, 
and that is that I called the Soviets a lot of 
names, gave an answer to a question about 
dealing with the Soviets. And everyone 
seems to have forgotten that I was quoting 
them with regard to lying, cheating, and so 
forth. I didn’t say that, that that was my 
opinion of them. I made it very plain that 
they themselves, in their writing and speak- 
ing over the years, have said that anything 
of this kind that furthers socialism is moral. 
They do not view it as immoral if it furthers 
their cause. Lenin’s famous line that “Trea- 
ties are like pie crusts. They’re made to be 
broken.” So—— 

Mr. Cannon. Well, even if they said it, do 
you think it was wise of you to bring it up? 

The President. Yes. | thought that it was 
necessary that they know. Now, I did not 
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volunteer that as a statement. It was an 
answer to a question. But I think it was 
necessary for them to know that we were 
looking at them realistically from here. 
There was an end to what, I think, maybe 
has been prevalent in some dealings for sev- 
eral years, and that is the idea that, well, 
they were just a mirror image of ourselves, 
and you could shake hands on someone’s 
word and walk away confident that a deal 
had been made. That, no, we were aware of 
the differences between our two societies in 
our approach to things, and we intended to 
deal with that realism. 

Mr. Cannon. You said—you touched on 
this today in your speech—and you said 
today that we’re safer than we were when, 
I think, when you took office. 

The President. Yes. 


Mr. Cannon. With the negotiations 


broken off and a pretty good stream of 
rhetoric from the other side, what’s the evi- 
dence that we’re safer and that this defense 
buildup which you advocated and achieved 
has made this country safer than it was? 

The President. Because—with realism on 
their part. We have a deterrent capacity 


we didn’t have 3 years ago. Now, you are in 
danger if a possible adversary thinks that an 
action of his would not lead to unacceptable 
punishment. And I think the very fact that 
we have proceeded on this path would re- 
quire them, with their realism, to say, this, 
it would be unacceptable, the damage to 
ourselves. 

Mr. Williams. Excuse me, can I just in- 
terject here to ask you if you think that the 
American people haven’t heard that mes- 
sage from you, and do you really think that 
they feel safer today than they did when 
you were elected? 

The President. | have to say that, from all 
the reports that I’m getting, and from all 
the contact that I, myself, have—whether 
it’s through mail or personal meetings or 
meeting new people, as well as old 
friends—that, yes, there is a new feeling on 
the part of the American people. They have 
a confidence that they didn’t have just a 
short time ago when they knew that the 
Soviet Union had engaged in this massive 
arms buildup and they saw evidences that 
we hadn’t. 

Not only the decline in quality, as well as 
in quantity, the restiveness of our NATO 
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allies about whether we were dependable 
as an ally—I think there’s a great change in 
the feeling of our people now. I think a 
little evidence of that—granted, this wasn’t 
any great military operation, but I think the 
reaction of our people to the success of our 
rescue mission in Grenada was an indica- 
tion. 


Lebanon 


Mr. Hoffman. Mr. President, speaking of 
Grenada, and turning to another foreign 
policy issue, when we sent American forces 
to Grenada, they were welcomed. When 
you sent American forces to Lebanon, 
they’ve been shot at. What, in your mind, 
accounts for the difference in that recep- 
tion? 

The President. Oh, well, let me put two 
things out. For one thing, there was no 
question that we rescued some people 
that—not just Americans. The Grenadians, 
themselves, made it plain that they were 
not happy with the form of government 
that they saw being imposed on themselves. 

But let’s go back to when we first sent 
the marines to Beirut. And remember, they 
went in answer to a request from the Leba- 
nese Government. But Beirut was a battle- 
field. Thousands and thousands of civilians 
were being killed, were being wounded and 
maimed because a battle—a war was being 
fought right within the streets of the city. 

We arrived and were well received by 
the people there. As a matter of fact, our 
American marines in a typical American 
military fashion, pretty soon were organiz- 
ing helpful things for kids, teaching them to 
play ball, and all the sort of things of this 
kind in the city. I have mail that indicates 
that the people felt that finally they had a 
chance to live relatively normal lives. 

Now, granted, that very much divided so- 
ciety is a place where you're never quite 
sure that there isn’t going to be a sniper in 
the street, some terrorism of some account. 
But all this went on, and a great deal of 
progress was made: the agreement between 
Lebanon and Israel, Israel’s withdrawal, the 
beginning of communications between 
some of the internal factions and the Leba- 
nese Government; the progress in the Leb- 
anese—in building their own military, in 
which we were very much a part. Our 
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training, our provision of weapons built that 
army up to about 35,000, as it is right now, 
and it’s continuing to build up. And it has 
conducted itself well in the battles that it 
has been engaged in. It’s proven that it is a 
capable military. 

Now, all of this—I have a letter from a 
young man—actually, he’s Greek, but his 
job and his life is in Lebanon. And this 
letter didn’t come to me; it was sent to his 
girlfriend, who doesn’t live in Lebanon. 
And she thought I would like to see this 
letter. And he was telling her of the experi- 
ences and what the marines meant, and 
telling her what the slaughter would have 
been if it was not for the presence of ma- 
rines. 

But now, a few months ago, this started, 
the thing that you’ve mentioned—this 
attack not only on our marines but on the 
others of the multinational force. And it 
started, I think, for one reason, and it’s very 
obvious, one reason only. There are terror- 
ist elements who know that they cannot 
succeed in their cause while the multina- 
tional force is there. And they are trying to 
take advantage of what they see as criticism 
here, lack of public support in the hope 
that public opinion will force the withdraw- 
al of the multinational force. And it would 
be disaster if they succeeded. 

But what we should see is that the very 
fact they’re doing that is proof of the fact 
that the multinational force was being suc- 
cessful in its purpose. 

Mr. Hoffman. Given that these terrorist 
attacks began, do you agree with the Long 
commission that the mission of the marines 
changed while they were there and that 
they were unwisely deployed, specifically at 
the Beirut Airport? 

The President. Well, I’ve read that report 
very carefully. And, frankly, I thought it 
was a fine report. I thought they had great 
understanding in everything that they were 
criticizing there. I don’t interpret their sug- 
gesting a change in the mission as meaning 
that they had one purpose when they went 
there and now, suddenly, they’ve changed 
and have a different purpose. 

The only incident that could be interpret- 
ed as them participating in a military 
action, say, in alliance with the Lebanese 
forces had to do with one in which the 
decision was very carefully considered and 


before it was made, and that is at Suq al- 
Gharb, the little village of Suq al-Gharb, 
which looks down the throat of our forces 
there, as well as others. It’s about the situa- 
tion of Capitol Hill with regard to the 
White House, geographically. It’s that much 
proximity. And the Lebanese armed forces 
were in an engagement, and this was at a 
period before they were as well built-up as 
they are now, to retake and preserve Suq 
al-Gharb from being possessed by the same 
forces that are creating the terror and so 
forth. 

Well, we believed that if we were going 
to have the marines at the airport there, 
that we had a stake in their security and 
safety. And so, we joined in during that 
engagement with naval offshore artillery, in 
support of the Lebanese armed force. 

Now, I don’t think that that makes us as 
presently changing our purpose or our mis- 
sion. The decision was made based on the 
fact that our marines would be in an unten- 
able position if that area in the hills looking 
down on them fell into those hostile hands. 
So, we helped in the preservation of it as a 
neutral territory. 

No, the mission is still what it was, and 
that is that—remember that the main goal 
was the departure from Lebanon of foreign 
forces. We helped in the evacuation of the 
PLO, which was definitely one of the hos- 
tile foreign forces. Granted, many of them 
then came back in by way of Syria and 
other places, but that was out. 

We had had the word previously that 
both Israel and Syria would withdraw when 
the Lebanese Government was able to take 
over the policing of its own territory. The 
multinational force was to be there, you 
might say, behind the Lebanese Army, 
helping preserve order in that divided land 
while they went out and restored sover- 
eignty. Well, Israel withdrew to much 
closer to their own borders. They’re not 
fully withdrawn, but because Syria then 
balked and said no, they would not with- 
draw. And so, the mission still remains to 
enable the Lebanese armed forces and the 
Lebanese Government to resume control 
over their own sovereignty, their own terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Hoffman. That remains the mission, 
but, Mr. President, you’re well known for 
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your optimism. Do you think, in retrospect, 
you were just too optimistic in believing 
that sending the marines there could bring 
about a prompt diplomatic solution, given 
what’s happened in the past year? 


The President. No, I never set any timeta- 
ble on it, never thought it was something 
that was going to happen in 48 hours. We 
had—remember, with Phil Habib, the long 
time and before any marines were ever, 
anything of that kind ever sent there—his 
shuttle diplomacy and the successes that he 
had. Incidentally, this was at a time when 
Israel had invaded, and all the way into 
Beirut, and was battling the PLO in Beirut. 
If you look at what has been achieved, and 
if you look at the difference in spite of the 
still ongoing fire and fighting that’s going 
on, there has been great progress made. 

No, I don’t think we were over-optimistic. 
This was part of our whole, overall peace 
plan for the Middle East. We did not feel 
since a fair, legitimate settlement of the 
PLO problem—the Palestinian problem 
must be a part of the peace proposal that I 
made a year ago September—that it could 
not go forward while you had that war 
going on in Lebanon. So, Lebanon, which is 
not really, you might say, the primary part 
of what we’re trying to achieve, which is 
finally a peace between the Arab nations 
and Israel. To date, other than Lebanon, 
the only peace treaty that we have is be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 


What we're aspiring to are more Egypts, 
more Arab nations that will drop that claim 
that Israel has no right to exist, will recog- 
nize their right to exist, will come into 
peace negotiations with them. But it 
seemed that you could not move on that 
until you settled this Lebanon issue and 
then proceeded on. And we still think there 
is movement. Maybe now it has reached a 
point that we can begin to proceed with 
the broader peace initiatives. All of this is 
part of the diplomatic exchanges that are 
going on. 

Mr. Cannon. We have two questions. 
Could we ask them both? Do you have 
time? We'll make it quick. You go first 
and—— 


Mr. Speakes.' Does it have something to 
do with the article on Sunday? 
Mr. Cannon. Yes. They both do. 


The Federal Budget 


Mr. Hoffman. Mr. President, in 1980 
you—is this not the one—— 

Mr. Cannon. Yeah—No, that’s fine. 

Mr. Hoffman. In 1980 you expressed a 
lot of confidence that you could balance the 
budget, build up the defense budget, and 
cut taxes, and you could accomplish all 
three of these. In retrospect—and one of 
your Officials said last week that it was good 
that you accomplished two out of the 
three—do you think you promised too 
much in terms of reducing the deficit? 

The President. No, but, again, with all of 
this having to project economic situations 5 
years ahead and so forth, which I don’t be- 
lieve in—I think the best of economists 
aren’t very much good beyond the first 
year, and most of them will privately admit 
it to you. The thing was no one—there had 
been no prediction of the sudden deepen- 
ing of the recession. That caught everyone 
by surprise. And that has had a lot to do 
with the fact that only two out of three so 
far. We have not balanced the budget. 

Fifty percent of the deficit is occasioned 
by the recession, the fact that people, in- 
stead of being employed and paying taxes, 
suddenly became dependents, you might 
say, of government because they were no 
longer working and paying taxes—the great 
increase in unemployment that took place. 
That was one. 

There was one other thing that none of 
us could foresee, and again it comes down 
to projections. None of us ever dreamed 
that we could be as successful in lowering 
inflation as we were. And you must realize 
that inflation accounts for some of your tax 
revenue—the bracket-squeeze that takes 
place on people. And our tax revenues 
dropped below what had been projected by 
us because of the effect of the reduced in- 
flation. So, we had to readjust our projec- 
tions based on how far down we had 
brought inflation. So, we did not foresee 
that. 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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I still believe that, in spite of this setback, 
that we can—and with the cooperation of 
Congress, proceeding on the same lines in- 
volving both further spending, getting the 
spending measures or the cuts that we 
asked for and have not yet gotten. Remem- 
ber, our deficits would be considerably 
smaller if Congress had given us all the cuts 
in spending that we asked for. They didn’t. 
But we’re going to continue on that path. 

And we're going to continue looking at 
the longer range on planning and reviewing 
those things that you might say are structur- 
al changes in government that have not 
been dealt with as yet, so that you don’t 
have a built-in increase in spending that 
is—well, as Congress itself refers to it—as 
“uncontrollable.” You know, if you pass 
something that guarantees a constant in- 
crease in spending, and you’ve passed the 
measure, and then you never have to lay 
hands on it again, it just automatically keeps 
increasing. That is uncontrollable only to 
the sense that you and Congress and the 
government are not willing to deal with it 
and change what you did that was wrong. 

Mr. Cannon. Juan, do you want to take 
the last question? 

Mr. Williams. Yeah. 

Mr. Cannon. I guess we overstayed our 
time. Thank you, Larry, for your patience 
here. 


Civil Rights 

Mr. Williams. Martin Luther King’s 
birthday was Sunday. And many people 
celebrate that because of the efforts he put 
into bringing about changes in the laws in 
the country—put in civil rights laws so that 
blacks and whites would have equal treat- 
ment under the law. Do you think there’s 
anything more to be done now by the gov- 
ernment, by anyone, to bring about equali- 
ty between the races? 

The President. Oh, yes, although I do 
think that—you know, you can’t, I guess, 
ever totally erase anyplace in the world 
among human beings, bigotry and preju- 
dice, one way or the other. Hatreds go both 
ways. 

But, having lived longer than anybody in 
this room, I have firsthand memories of the 
situation as it was, and I sometimes wonder 
if some of you who are younger realize how 
far we have come, how totally different this 


country is than what it was then. But that 
doesn’t mean that you quit. No, there are 
heritages left over from that time. Occupa- 
tions, let’s say, and jobs and so forth that 
were once denied to a segment of our soci- 
ety and now are open to them, but they 
don’t have a past history and tradition going 
way back in them. So that, you have to be 
alert, and you have to continue making sure 
that we don’t fall back into any of the other 
patterns. 

Mr. Williams. Well, as a followup to that, 
if you were a young—let’s say that Ronald 
Reagan was a young black woman in Dixon, 
Illinois, today, trying to make it in America, 
and Ronald Reagan was the President, do 
you think that that young black woman 
would prosper? 

The President. Yes. And I think that 
much of what we’ve done in our economic 
recovery has been more beneficial at the 
bottom of the economic ladder. And we 
have to admit that because of past prac- 
tices, that a disproportionate number of 
blacks and other minorities are in that seg- 
ment of the population, at the bottom of 
the ladder. But there are also a great many 
whites that are in that too. But the things 
that we have done in the economic recov- 
ery benefited them first and most of all. 

Let’s take someone who only had an 
income of $5,000, which is way below the 
poverty line, as we know, at the beginning 
of 1979. By the end of 1980, in just those 2 
years, that $5,000 had lost 20 percent in 
purchasing power. It would only buy $4,000 
worth of food and shelter and clothing. 

Now, the very fact of inflation alone, look 
what it has done for those same people. 
Today, the person at the—the average 
family, the median income has $3,300 more 
in purchasing power than they would have 
had if we had stayed at the same tax and 
inflation rates of 1980. 

The very fact that now the—even with 
the unemployment—the fact that there are 
more people working than have ever 
worked before in our history, and not just 
more in numbers, that you could say, “Well, 
it’s accounted for by the growth in our pop- 
ulation.” No, a higher percentage of all the 
people between 16 and 65, which is taken 
as the work force in—the potential work 
force; a higher percentage of those people 
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are actually employed today, even with our 
continued, above-normal unemployment, 
than at any time in our previous history. 
And the truth is that for both women and 
for minorities, the percentage of decline in 
unemployment is greater for both women 
and minorities than it has been for the 
adult male—or white male. 

So, I think we have done those things. 
I'm going to be referring to this young lady 
in a speech. She was on the air the other 
night; a story of—she didn’t come from 
Dixon, Illinois, but 90 miles away—Chicago, 
out of a ghetto. Raised by a grandmother. 
And today runs a tremendously successful, 
multimillion-dollar advertising agency in 
the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Williams. That’s wonderful. 

The President. And she happens to be 
black. And she’s the sole head and propri- 
etor of this successful operation. 

Mr. Williams. And it’s not the case that 
that person would get the breaks only be- 
cause of tax breaks given to the rich or 
something like that? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, 
that again—that, too, is a distortion, that our 
tax program gave the breaks to the rich. 
Let me just draw a contrast with numbers 
so I won’t have to try and convince you by 
rhetoric. 

John F. Kennedy had a tax reduction pro- 
gram somewhat similar to ours back in the 
early sixties. Some of his own party opposed 
him very much on this, but he went for- 
ward with it and said it will stimulate the 
economy. It’ll actually increase, eventually, 
revenues, more than decrease them. And it 
did. 

Now, 29 percent of his tax relief went to 
business. Only 23 percent of ours did. And 
he gave greater cuts to the top five tax 
brackets than we did with ours; our greater 
percentage of ours is below the top brackets 
in this 25 percent across-the-board that we 
put in. But in addition to that, we put in 
some other things, like giving working 
mothers more tax credit or deduction for 
child care that they might have to provide; 
like giving the working wives—there’s a tax 
penalty on them in the income tax. We re- 
duced that very sizably. Now most two- 
earner families are two earners because 
they are at the lower end of the earning 
scale. We did a number of things which has 
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benefited at the lower level more than at 
the upper level. 

Yes, I think there’s a greater opportunity 
for young people today in this country than 
there’s been for a long, long time. And, 
well, when I was a sports announcer after I 
got out of college—just let’s look at one 
difference. You push that button and you 
look at pro football and you look at pro 
baseball, you look at pro basketball. Well, 
when I was a sports announcer, blacks were 
not allowed to play in any of those games— 
organized games. And there were a lot of 
us at that time that editorialized like hell 
against that and said that was wrong. And it 
was wrong, and it’s all been changed. 

Messrs. Cannon, Hoffman, and Wil- 
liams. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The interview began at 2:37 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 22. 


Super Bow! XVIII 





Remarks With Coach Tom Flores of the Los 
Angeles Raiders Following the Game. 
January 22, 1984 





The President. Coach Tom Flores? 

Coach Flores. Yes, Mr. President. 

The President. Congratulations. That was 
a wonderful win tonight. I just think you 
ought to know, though, that you’ve given 
me some problems. I have already had a 
call from Moscow. They think that Marcus 
Allen is a new secret weapon and they 
insist that we dismantle it. [Laughter] Now, 
they’ve given me an idea about that team 
that I just saw there of yours. If you’d turn 
them over to us, we’d put them in silos and 
we wouldn’t have to build the MX missile. 
[Laughter] But it’s been great. You proved 
tonight that a good defense can also be a 
pretty good offense. 

Coach Flores. Well, thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I really appreciate it. We played a 
good game tonight. Our players were just 
tremendous in every phase. We totally 
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dominated. I think we proved to the whole 
world that the silver and black is the best 
team. 

The President. Well, you certainly were 
from what we saw out there on the field 
tonight. And, again, my congratulations to 
you. God bless all of you. And there isn’t 
anything that I could say that would make 
you any happier than you all must be. 

Coach Flores. Well, thank you. I wish you 
were here to enjoy it with us, but I appreci- 
ate your call. Thank you very much. 

The President. You bet. 


Note: The President’s conversation with 
Coach Flores was broadcast live on the CBS 
network following the Raiders 38-9 victory 
over the Washington Redskins in Tampa 
Bay, Fla. The President spoke from the Dip- 
lomatic Reception Room at the White House 
at approximately 8:30 p.m. 

The President also spoke, by telephone, 
with Jack Kent Cooke, major owner of the 
Redskins, and Joe Gibbs, Redskins coach. 


Department of Justice 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
William French Smith as Attorney General 
of the United States. January 23, 1984 





The President today accepted with deep- 
est appreciation and regret the resignation 
of Attorney General William French Smith, 
effective upon the confirmation of his suc- 
cessor. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint William French Smith, upon his 
resignation as Attorney General, to the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. 

The text of the exchange of letters fol- 
lows: 


Dear Bill: 

It is with deep regret that I accept your 
resignation as Attorney General, effective 
upon the confirmation of your successor. 

You have served in a fine tradition with 
extraordinary distinction. You may take jus- 
tifiable pride in your contribution to the 
public good through your many accomplish- 
ments at Justice. 


Particularly noteworthy among these 
have been: the strengthening of Justice as a 
Department through reorganization and 
improved management procedures; the 
consolidation of the FBI and the Drug En- 
forcement Agency in the increased attack 
on organized crime drug trafficking; the es- 
tablishment of Law Enforcement Coordi- 
nating Committees to promote maximum 
cooperation among Federal, state and local 
authorities; the successful international ne- 
gotiation of important mutual law assistance 
and extradition treaties; the development 
and promotion of an historic legislative 
reform of our criminal laws; the vigorous 
enforcement of civil rights laws through 
more productive and effective remedies; 
the emphasis on economic realism in anti- 
trust policy combined with a more vigorous 
attack on anti-competitive activities than 
ever before; and the development of a com- 
prehensive reform of the Nation’s immigra- 
tion laws. 


You have indeed enforced the laws fully, 
effectively, and impartially—while advanc- 
ing beneficial changes through the Con- 


gress and urging proper restraints upon the 
courts. 


While I will deeply miss your continued 
participation as a member of the Cabinet, I 
appreciate your offer to participate in the 
1984 campaign. And I am especially pleased 
that you have agreed to serve as a member 
of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board. We will all benefit from your 
continued wise counsel. 


Nancy and I extend to you and Jean our 
very best wishes. We of course look forward 


to many years of continuing close friend- 
ship. 


Again, let me express—on my own behalf, 
and on behalf of the American people— 
profound appreciation for your contribution 
to the Nation and for a job well done. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Ron 
[The Honorable William French Smith, Attorney 


General, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. 20530] 
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Dear Mr. President: 

Surely public service is the greatest confi- 
dence that can be bestowed in a democra- 
cy. For me—building upon so many years of 
close friendship and personal association— 
service in your Cabinet has been both a 
great honor and a personal pleasure. How- 
ever, it is now time for me to return to 
private life. Among the several reasons why 
I must do so is the strong conviction that 
the interests of the country require that you 
run and be re-elected. I have been involved 
in that process since 1966, and I do not 
want 1984 to be an exception. This would 
not be possible in my present position. 

As your Attorney General, I have contin- 
ually kept in mind the words of our first 
President in offering this post to the Na- 
tion’s first Attorney General. George Wash- 
ington wrote to Edmund Randolph that 
“the due administration of justice is the fir- 
mest pillar of good government.” With your 
support and the assistance of the exception- 
ally fine appointees you named to posts in 
this Justice Department, we have done our 
utmost to enforce the laws fully, effectively, 
and impartially—and to urge beneficial 
changes upon the Congress and proper re- 
straints upon the courts. I hope that our 
efforts have indeed provided one of the 
firm pillars in this Administration—a pillar 
that can be built upon by you and my suc- 
cessor. 

I will leave with the deepest gratitude for 
the opportunity you provided me to serve 
the public and with the greatest pride in 
having served you. 

With continuing admiration, respect and 
affection, 


/s/ Bill 
William French Smith 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Edwin Meese III To Be 
Attorney General of the United States. 
January 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edwin Meese III to be 
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Attorney General. Mr. Meese would suc- 
ceed William French Smith. 

In announcing Mr. Meese’s appointment, 
the President said that, “While I deeply 
regret the resignation of a close friend and 
long-time adviser who has served as one of 
the nation’s very finest Attorneys General, I 
am delighted to be able to nominate Ed 
Meese as his successor. 

“Ed is not only my trusted Counsellor, he 
is also a person whose life and experience 
reflect a profound commitment to the law 
and a consistent dedication to the improve- 
ment of our justice system. I know of no 
one better able to continue in the fine tra- 
dition so well represented by the service of 
Bill Smith.” 

Edwin Meese’s professional career has 
spanned 25 years as a lawyer, public official, 
business executive, and educator. 

Since January 1981 he has been Counsel- 
lor to the President and a member of the 
President’s Cabinet and National Security 
Council. He has had management responsi- 
bility for those White House units involved 
in policy development, planning and evalu- 
ation, and the administration of the Cabi- 
net. 

Starting as a lawyer in 1959, Mr. Meese 
was appointed a deputy district attorney in 
Alameda County, Calif., where he served as 
a trial attorney for 8 years, handling major 
litigation and investigations. During this 
time he was also legal adviser to the county 
grand jury and represented the State Dis- 
trict Attorney’s and Peace Officer’s Associ- 
ation before the California Legislature. 

Newly elected Governor Reagan selected 
him to be his legal affairs secretary in 1967. 
In this position Mr. Meese had responsibility 
for all legal matters in the Governor’s office 
and for liaison with the judiciary, law en- 
forcement organizations, and the legal pro- 
fession of California. 

From 1967 through 1974, Mr. Meese 
served as executive assistant and chief of 
staff to Governor Reagan. In this capacity 
he directed all activities of the Governor’s 
office and had management responsibility 
for the Office of Criminal Justice Planning 
and several other State agencies involved in 
emergency service. 

Entering business in 1975, Mr. Meese was 
named vice president for administration of 
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Rohr Industries, Inc., an aerospace and 
transportation company located in Chula 
Vista, Calif. He returned to the private 
practice of law in 1976, engaging primarily 
in business and corporate law in San Diego 
County. 

In 1977 Mr. Meese became professor of 
law at the University of San Diego and 
served also as director of the law school’s 
Center for Criminal Justice Policy and Man- 
agement. 

He has been active in numerous civic and 
professional organizations. During 1977- 
1980 he was vice chairman of California’s 
Organized Crime Control Commission. He 
is a member of the American Bar Associ- 
ation and its criminal law section’s “Com- 
mittee on the Future.” He is a member of 
the State Bar of California, where he has 
served on the Criminal Justice and Criminal 
Law and Procedure Committees. From 
1965 to 1967 he was a part-time faculty 
member at the School of Law at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. He has 
also lectured widely on legal topics includ- 
ing “The Responsibility of the Legal Profes- 
sion to Provide Services to the Poor” and 
“Reform of the Justice System.” 

Mr. Meese is a life member of the Califor- 
nia Police Association and an _ associate 
member of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. He is also an honorary 
member of the National Sheriffs’ Associ- 
ation and the National Organization of 
Black Law Enforcement Executives. 

He received his B.A. degree in public ad- 
ministration from Yale University in 1953 
and his J.D. degree from the University of 
California School of Law at Berkeley in 
1958. He has also received honorary de- 
grees of doctor of laws from several educa- 
tional institutions. He served in active duty 
in the United States Army during 1954- 
1956, and is currently a colonel in the Army 
Reserve. 

Mr. Meese and his wife Ursula reside in 
McLean, Va., with their daughter Dana, a 
high school student. A son Mike is an Army 
officer living with his wife Ramona at Fort 
Ord in California. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Arms 
Control Agreements 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
President’s Report and a Fact Sheet. 
January 23, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

If the concept of arms control is to have 
meaning and credibility as a contribution to 
global or regional stability, it is essential 
that all parties to agreements comply with 
them. Because I seek genuine arms control, 
I am committed to ensuring that existing 
agreements are observed. In 1982 increas- 
ing concerns about Soviet noncompliance 
with arms control agreements led me to 
establish a senior group within the Adminis- 
tration to examine verification and compli- 
ance issues. For its part the Congress, in the 
FY 1984 Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, asked me to report to it on compliance. 
I am herewith enclosing a Report to the 
Congress on Soviet Noncompliance with 
Arms Control Agreements. 


After a careful review of many months, 
and numerous diplomatic exchanges with 
the Soviet Union, the Administration has 
determined that with regard to seven initial 
issues analyzed, violations and probable vio- 
lations have occurred with respect to a 
number of Soviet legal obligations and polit- 
ical commitments in the arms control field. 


The United States Government has deter- 
mined that the Soviet Union is violating the 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weapons, the 
Biological Weapons Convention, the Helsin- 
ki Final Act, and two provisions of SALT II: 
telemetry encryption and a rule concerning 
ICBM modernization. In addition, we have 
determined that the Soviet Union has 
almost certainly violated the ABM Treaty, 
probably violated the SALT II limit on new 
types, probably violated the SS-16 deploy- 
ment prohibition of SALT II, and is likely to 
have violated the nuclear testing yield limit 
of the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 
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Soviet noncompliance is a serious matter. 
It calls into question important security 
benefits from arms control, and could 
create new security risks. It undermines the 
confidence essential to an effective arms 
control process in the future. It increases 
doubts about the reliability of the U.S.S.R. 
as a negotiating partner, and thus damages 
the changes! for establishing a more con- 
structive U.S.-Soviet relationship. 


The United States will continue to press 
its compliance concerns with the Soviet 
Union through diplomatic channels, and 
insist upon explanations, clarifications, and 
corrective actions. At the same time, the 
United States is continuing to carry out its 
own obligations and commitments under 
relevant agreements. For the future, the 
United States is seeking to negotiate new 
arms control agreements that reduce the 
risk of war, enhance the security of the 
United States and its Allies, and contain ef- 
fective verification and compliance provi- 
sions. 


We should recognize, however, that en- 
suring compliance with arms control agree- 
ments remains a serious problem. Better 
verification and compliance provisions and 
better treaty drafting will help, and we are 
working toward this in ongoing negotia- 
tions. It is fundamentally important, howev- 
er, that the Soviets take a constructive atti- 
tude toward compliance. 


The Executive and Legislative branches 
of our government have long had a shared 
interest in supporting the arms control 
process. Finding effective ways to ensure 
compliance is central to that process. I look 
forward to continued close cooperation with 
the Congress as we seek to move forward in 
negotiating genuine and enduring arms 
control agreements. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 23, 1984. 


1 Editor’s note: The White House press re- 
lease reads “chances.” 
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Fact Sheet 


Commitment to genuine arms control re- 
quires that all parties comply with agree- 
ments. Over the last several years the 
U.S.S.R. has taken a number of actions that 
have prompted renewed concern about an 
expanding pattern of Soviet violations or 
possible violations of arms control agree- 
ments. Because of the critical importance of 
compliance with arms control agreements, 
about one year ago the President estab- 
lished an interagency Arms Control Verifi- 
cation Committee, chaired by his Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, to address ver- 
ification and compliance issues. In addition, 
many members of Congress expressed their 
serious concerns, and the Congress man- 
dated in the FY 84 Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act Authorization that “The 
President shall prepare and transmit to the 
Congress a report of the compliance or non- 
compliance of the Soviet Union with exist- 
ing arms control agreements to which the 
Soviet Union is a Party.” 

The President’s Report to Congress 
covers seven different matters of serious 
concern regarding Soviet compliance: 
chemical, biological, and toxin weapons, the 
notification of military exercises, a large 
new Soviet radar being deployed in the 
Soviet interior, encryption of data needed 
to verify arms control provisions, the testing 
of a second new intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM), the deployment status of an 
existing Soviet ICBM, and the yields of un- 
derground nuclear tests. Additional issues of 
concern are under active study. 

Soviet violations of arms control agree- 
ments could create new security risks. Such 
violations deprive us of the security benefits 
of arms control directly because of the mili- 
tary consequences of known violations, and 
indirectly by inducing suspicion about the 
existence of undetected violations that 
might have additional military conse- 
quences. 

We have discussed with the Soviets all of 
the activities covered in the report, but the 
Soviets have not been willing to meet our 
basic concerns which we raised in the 
Standing Consultative Commission in 
Geneva and in several diplomatic de- 
marches. Nor have they met our requests to 
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cease these activities. We will continue to 
pursue these issues. 


The Findings 


The Report examines the evidence con- 
cerning Soviet compliance with: the 1972 
Biological Weapons Convention (BWC) and 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol and customary 
international law, the 1975 Helsinki Final 
Act, the 1972 ABM Treaty, the unratified 
SALT II Treaty, and the unratified Thresh- 
old Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) signed in 1974. 
Preparation of the Report entailed a com- 
prehensive review of the legal obligations, 
political commitments under existing arms 
control agreements, and documented inter- 
pretations of specific obligations, analyses of 
all the evidence available on applicable 
Soviet actions, and a review of the diplo- 
matic exchanges on compliance issues be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

The findings for the seven issues covered 
in the Report, as reviewed in terms of the 
agreements involved, are as follows: 

1. Chemical, Biological, and Toxin Weap- 
ons 

—Treaty Status: The 1972 Biological and 
Toxin Weapons Convention (the BWC) and 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol are multilateral 
treaties to which both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
are parties. Soviet actions not in accord 
with these treaties and customary interna- 
tional law relating to the 1925 Geneva Pro- 
tocol are violations of legal obligations. 

—Obligations: The BWC bans the devel- 
opment, production, stockpiling or posses- 
sion, and transfer of: microbial or other bio- 
logical agents or toxins except for a small 
quantity for prophylactic, protective or 
other peaceful purposes. It also bans weap- 
ons, equipment and means of delivery of 
agents or toxins. The 1925 Geneva Protocol 
and related rules of customary international 
law prohibit the first use in war of asphyx- 
iating, poisonous or other gases and of all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices; and 
prohibits use of bacteriological methods of 
warfare. 

—Issues: The study addressed whether 
the Soviets are in violation of provisions 
that ban the development, production, 
transfer, possession and use of biological 
and toxin weapons. 

—Finding: The Soviets, by maintaining 
an offensive biological warfare program and 


capabilities and through their involvement 
in the production, transfer and use of toxins 
and other lethal chemical warfare agents 
that have been used in Laos, Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan, have repeatedly violated 
their legal obligations under the BWC and 
customary international law as codified in 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 

2. Helsinki Final Act—Notification of 
Military Exercises 

—Legal Status: The Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe was signed in Helsinki in 1975. This 
document represents a political commit- 
ment and was signed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, along with many 
other states. Soviet actions not in accord 
with that document are violations of their 
political commitment. 

—Obligation: All signatory states of the 
Helsinki Final Act are committed to give 
prior notification of, and other details con- 
cerning, major military maneuvers, defined 
as those involving more than 25,000 ground 
troops. 

—Issues: The study examined whether 
notification of the Soviet military exercise 
Zapad-81, which occurred on September 4— 
12, 1981, was inadequate and therefore a 
violation of their political commitment. 

—Finding: With respect to the Helsinki 
Final Act, the U.S.S.R. by its inadequate no- 
tification of the Zapad-81 military exercise, 
violated its political commitment under this 
Act to observe the Confidence-Building 
Measure requiring appropriate prior notifi- 
cation of certain military exercises. 

3. ABM Treaty—Krasnoyarsk Radar 

—Treaty Status: The 1972 ABM Treaty 
and its subsequent Protocol ban deploy- 
ment of ABM systems except that each 
party can deploy one ABM system around 
the national capital or at a single ICBM 
deployment area. The ABM Treaty is in 
force and is of indefinite duration. Soviet 
actions not in accord with the ABM Treaty 
are therefore a violation of a legal obliga- 
tion. 

—Obligation: In an effort to preclude a 
territorial ABM defense, the Treaty limited 
the deployment of ballistic missile early 
warning radars, including large phased- 
array radars used for that purpose, to loca- 
tions along the national periphery of each 
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party and required that they be oriented 
outward. The Treaty permits deployment 
(without regard to location or orientation) 
of large phased-array radars for purposes of 
tracking objects in outer space or for use as 
national technical means of verification of 
compliance with arms control agreements. 

—AIssue: The study examined the evidence 
on whether the Soviet deployment of a 
large phased-array radar near Krasnoyarsk 
in central Siberia is in violation of the legal 
obligation to limit the location and orienta- 
tion of such radars. 

—Finding: The new radar under con- 
struction at Krasnoyarsk almost certainly 
constitutes a violation of legal obligations 
under the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 
1972 in that in its associated siting, orienta- 
tion, and capability, it is prohibited by this 
Treaty. 


SALT II 


—Treaty Status: SALT II was signed in 
June 1979. It has not been ratified. In 1981 
the United States made clear its intention 
not to ratify the Treaty. Prior to 1981 both 
nations were obligated under international 
law not to take actions which would “defeat 
the object and purpose” of the signed but 
unratified Treaty; such Soviet actions before 
1981 are violations of legal obligations. 
Since 1981 the U.S. has observed a political 
commitment to refrain from actions that 
undercut SALT II as long as the Soviet 
Union does likewise. The Soviets have told 
us they would abide by these provisions 
also. Soviet actions contrary to SALT II 
after 1981 are therefore violations of their 
political commitment. 

Three SALT II concerns are addressed: 
encryption, SS-X-25, and SS-16. 

4. Encryption—Impeding Verification 

—Obligation: The provisions of SALT II 
ban deliberate concealment measures that 
impede verification by national technical 
means. The agreement permits each party 
to use various methods of transmitting tele- 
metric information during testing, including 
encryption, but bans deliberate denial of te- 
lemetry, such as through encryption, when- 
ever such denial impedes verification. 

—lIssue: The study examined the evidence 
whether the Soviets have engaged in en- 
cryption of missile test telemetry (radio sig- 
nals) so as to impede verification. 
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—Finding: Soviet encryption practices 
constitute a violation of a legal obligation 
prior to 1981 and a violation of their politi- 
cal commitment subsequent to 1981. The 
nature and extent of encryption of teleme- 
try on new ballistic missiles is an example of 
deliberate impeding of verification of com- 
pliance in violation of this Soviet political 
commitment. 

5. SS-X-25—2nd New Type, RV Weight 
to Throw-weight Ratio, Encryption 

—Obligation: In an attempt to constrain 
the modernization and the proliferation of 
new, more capable types of ICBMs, the pro- 
visions of SALT II permit each side to 
“flight test and deploy” just one new type 
of “light” ICBM. A new type is defined as 
one that differs from an existing type by 
more than 5 percent in length, largest di- 
ameter, launch-weight and throw-weight or 
differs in number of stages or propellant 
type. In addition, it was agreed that no 
single reentry vehicle ICBM of an existing 
type with a post-boost vehicle would be 
flight-tested or deployed whose reentry ve- 
hicle weight is less than 50 percent of the 
throw-weight of that ICBM. This latter pro- 
vision was intended to prohibit the possibil- 
ity that single warhead ICBMs could quick- 
ly be converted to MIRVed systems. 

—Issue: The study examined the evi- 
dence: whether the Soviets have tested a 
second new type of ICBM (the SS—X-25) 
which is prohibited (the Soviets have de- 
clared the SS—-X-24 to be their allowed one 
new type ICBM); whether the reentry vehi- 
cle (RV) on that missile, if it is not a new 
type, is in compliance with the provision 
that for existing types of single RV missiles, 
the weight of the RV be equal to at least 50 
percent of total throw-weight; and whether 
encryption of its tests impedes verification. 

—Finding: While the evidence is some- 
what ambiguous, the SS-X-25 is a probable 
violation of the Soviets’ political commit- 
ment to observe the SALT II provision 
limiting each party to one new type of 
ICBM. Furthermore, even if we were to 
accept the Soviet argument that the SS-X- 
25 is not a prohibited new type of ICBM, 
based on the one test for which data are 
available, it would be a violation of their 
political commitment to observe the SALT 
II provision which prohibits (for existing 
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types of single reentry vehicle ICBMs) the 
testing of such an ICBM with a reentry ve- 
hicle whose weight is less than 50 percent 
of the throw-weight of that ICBM. Encryp- 
tion on this missile is illustrative of the im- 
peding of verification problem cited earlier. 

6. SS-16 ICBM—Banned Deployment 

—Obligation: The Soviet Union agreed in 
SALT II not to produce, test or deploy 
ICBMs of the SS-16 type and, in particular, 
not to produce the SS-16 third stage, the 
reentry vehicle of that missile. 

—Issue: The study examined the evidence 
whether the Soviets have deployed the SS- 
16 ICBM in spite of the ban on its deploy- 
ment. 

—Finding: While the evidence is some- 
what ambiguous and we cannot reach a de- 
finitive conclusion, the available evidence 
indicates that the activities at Plesetsk are a 
probable violation of their legal obligation 
not to defeat the object and purpose of 
SALT II prior to 1981 during the period 
when the Treaty was pending ratification, 
and a probable violation of a political com- 
mitment subsequent to 1981. 

7. TTBT—150 kt Test Limit 

—Treaty Status: The Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty was signed in 1974. The Treaty has 
not been ratified but neither Party has indi- 
cated an intention not to ratify. Therefore, 
both Parties are subject to the obligation 
under international law to refrain from acts 
which would “defeat the object and pur- 
pose” of the TTBT. Soviet actions that 
would defeat the object and purpose of the 
TTBT are therefore violations of their obli- 
gation. The U.S. is seeking to negotiate im- 
proved verification measures for the Treaty. 
Both Parties have each separately stated 
they would observe the 150 kt threshold of 
the TTBT. 

—Obligation: The Treaty prohibits any 
underground nuclear weapon test having a 
yield exceeding 150 kilotons at any place 
under the jurisdiction or control of the Par- 
ties, beginning March 31, 1976. In view of 
the technical uncertainties associated with 
predicting the precise yield of nuclear 
weapons tests, the sides agreed that one or 
two slight unintended breaches per year 
would not be considered a violation. 

—TIssue: The study examined whether the 
Soviets have conducted nuclear tests in 
excess of 150 kilotons. 


—Finding: While the available evidence 
is ambiguous, in view of ambiguities in the 
pattern of Soviet testing and in view of ver- 
ification uncertainties, and we have been 
unable to reach a definitive conclusion, this 
evidence indicates that Soviet nuclear test- 
ing activities for a number of tests consti- 
tute a likely violation of legal obligations 
under the TTBT. 


Conclusions 


The President has said that the U.S. will 
continue to press compliance issues with 
the Soviets through confidential diplomatic 
channels, and to insist upon explanations, 
clarifications, and corrective actions. At the 
same time we are continuing to carry out 
our obligations and commitments under rel- 
evant agreements. We should recognize, 
however, that ensuring compliance with 
arms control agreements remains a serious 
problem. Improved verification and compli- 
ance provisions and better treaty drafting 
will help, and we are working toward this 
in ongoing negotiations. It is fundamentally 
important, however, that the Soviets take a 
constructive attitude toward compliance. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Sidney Lewis Jones To Be 
Under Secretary of Economic Affairs. 
January 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sidney Lewis Jones to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Econom-* 
ic Affairs. He would succeed Robert G. De- 
derick. 

Since 1979 Dr. Jones has been a research 
scholar at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute. Previously he was an assistant to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1978; fellow at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars in 
1977-1978; Assistant Secretary for Econom- 
ic Policy at the Department of the Treasury 
in 1975-1977; Counselor to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1975; Deputy Counselor for 
Economic Policy, the White House, in 
1974-1975; Assistant Secretary for Econom- 
ic Affairs at the Department of Commerce 
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in 1973-1974; Minister-Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, United States Mission to 
NATO, Brussels, Belgium, in 1972-1973; 
and senior economist and special assistant 
to the Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, in 1969-1971. 

Dr. Jones graduated from Utah State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1954) and Stanford University 
(M.B.A., 1958; Ph. D., 1960). He is married, 
has five children, and resides in Potomac, 
Md. He was born September 23, 1933, in 
Ogden, Utah. 


National Security Council 





Appointment of Two Special Assistants to 
the President for National Security Affairs. 
January 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be Special Assistants to the President for 
National Security Affairs: 


Kenneth E. deGraffenreid joined the National 
Security Council Staff in March 1981 and is 
currently Senior Director of Intelligence Pro- 
grams. He served from 1977 to 1980 on the 
professional staff of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee and then participated on the 
Reagan transition team at the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Mr. deGraffenreid also served 
for 10 years in the U.S. Navy as an aviator and 
intelligence officer with the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and is presently a commander in 
the Naval Reserve. He is a 1967 graduate of 
Purdue University and received his M.A. in na- 
tional security studies from Catholic University. 
Mr. deGraffenreid has written and lectured 
widely on intelligence and national security 
issues. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Severna Park, Md. He was born July 
18, 1944, in Chicago, Ill. 

Constantine C. Menges has served since 1983 as 
Senior Director of Latin American Affairs at 
the National Security Council. Previously he 
served as the national intelligence officer for 
Latin America with the Central Intelligence 
Agency (1981-1983). Until September 1981 he 
was senior associate with the Washington office 
of the Hudson Institute. His professional work 
on foreign policy has included experience as a 
faculty member at the University of Wisconsin 
(1964-1967), as a professional staff member at 
the Rand Corp. (1967-1970), and as a subcab- 
inet official (1975-1977). Dr. Menges also has 
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worked on domestic policy issues as an official 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (1970-1975), including service as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Education. He 
received his A.B. degree from Columbia Col- 
lege in New York and his Ph. D. in political 
science from Columbia University. Dr. Menges 
has lectured and published extensively on in- 
ternational politics and Latin American issues, 
including coauthorship of Politics in Europe 
(1965) and authorship of Spain: The Struggle 
for Democracy Today (1978). He was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, in Ankara, Turkey. 


Reopening of the National Theatre 





Remarks Following the Performance of 
“42nd Street.” January 23, 1984 





I know I speak for Nancy when I say this 
has been an evening of thrills from the 
moment that we walked through the the- 
ater doors. The show we’ve just seen is one 
of those big, bright Broadway productions 
that starts on a peak and then keeps on 


going up. [Laughter] 

And before I say anything else, I want to 
thank the very talented “42nd Street” cast. 
Watching them sing and dance as they did 
made me wonder if I was seeing the reason 
why my own career in show business took a 
different turn. [Laughter] 

The National Theatre opened, as you 
were told, on this site in 1835 when the 
occupant of the White House was Andrew 
Jackson. Americans perched on the roof and 
peered through the windows of this build- 
ing to watch the horseback inaugural pa- 
rades of McKinley and Teddy Roosevelt. 
They saw the face of the National when 
they watched newsreels of the inaugural pa- 
rades of Wilson, Coolidge, and FDR—pa- 
rades that took place when American admi- 
rals still wore cockeyed hats. And through 
all those years, the National was staging 
productions that entertained and delighted 
the people of this city. 

In recent years, though, the National fell 
on hard times. Some even talked of tearing 
her down. And then a year and a half ago, 
an army of designers, electricians, and car- 
penters went to work to save it. They 
cleaned the exterior. They’ve refurbished 
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the interior, as we have been able to see 
tonight, installed a new lighting and a 
sound system, and added a whole new 
building four stories high for dressing rooms 
and storage. And they did it all without a 
penny of government money. [Laughter] 

And tonight we’re among the lucky first 
to enjoy the results. A special thanks to J. 
Adams, the chairman of the National The- 
atre, to the Schuberts, Gerald Schoenfeld 
and Bernard Jacobs and, of course, to Carol 
Laxalt and Betty Wright, the cochairman of 
tonight’s gala. I know we want to applaud 
everyone who had a hand in this wonderful 
restoration. With this reopening, downtown 
Washington has a splendid theater and a 
living link with the past. 

And speaking as two who live in the 
neighborhood—{laughter}—we’re ll de- 
lighted. One more thing: Now that the Na- 
tional has reopened, even those of us in 
Washington will be able to hear “The Lulla- 
by of Broadway.” 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:25 p.m. at the theater. 


The Cyprus Problem 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. January 24, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting herewith a bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus problem. 

Since the previous report (November 7, 
1983) the Turkish Cypriot community de- 
clared its statehood. The declaration of No- 
vember 15, 1983 was condemned by the 
Administration as unhelpful to the process 
of finding solutions. We urged reversal of 
the Turkish community’s moves and called 
on all states of the world not to recognize 
the self-proclaimed entity. On November 
18, 1983 we joined a nearly unanimous U.N. 
Security Council in passing resolution 541 
which also called for reversal of the declara- 


tion and for no international recognition of 
the self-proclaimed entity. 

Following the November 18, 1983 Secu- 
rity Council action, Cypriot President Ky- 
prianou came to Washington where Secre- 
tary Shultz and I met with him to assure 
him of our opposition to the Turkish Cypri- 
ot move and of our continuing determina- 
tion to see the Cyprus question settled 
fairly and finally. We also met with (then) 
Turkish Foreign Minister Turkmen to 
whom we explained these same points. 
With both the Cypriot and Turkish govern- 
ment officials we urged flexibility in react- 
ing to any opportunities for progress which 
may present themselves. The Secretary of 
State made a similar presentation to Greek 
Foreign Minister Haralambopoulos. 

In early December, 1983 State Depart- 
ment Counselor Edward Derwinski visited 
Greece and Cyprus to meet with Govern- 
ment leaders and private individuals for dis- 
cussions of the situation on Cyprus. Several 
additional visits to Cyprus by members of 
the Congress took place during the period. 

On December 15, 1983 the U.N. Security 
Council renewed the mandate for the U.N. 
Forces in Cyprus (UNFICYP) for another six 
months. (Secretary General’s report of De- 
cember 1 is attached.) The Turkish Cypriot 
community did not support the terms of 
this renewal but its leaders have said they 
will continue to cooperate with U.N. forces 
in their peacekeeping role. 

On January 2, 1984, the Government of 
Turkey announced its intention to remove 
1500 of its troops from Cyprus. On the 
same day Mr. Denktash, leader of the Turk- 
ish Cypriot community, announced a series 
of “goodwill” measures designed to settle 
some of the outstanding issues between the 
communities. Included among these were 
proposals to turn over the city of Varosha 
and the Nicosia airport to U.N. administra- 
tion, reactivation of the Committee on Miss- 
ing Persons, and several other confidence- 
building measures. The Administration wel- 
comed these proposals as being movement 
in the right direction. 

On January 9, 1984, President Kyprianou 
again visited Washington during a private 
visit to the U.S. and discussed with Secre- 
tary Shultz and others his Government’s 
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ideas on how to achieve progress toward a 
comprehensive settlement. 

The Secretary of State’s Special Cyprus 
Coordinator Richard Haass and other De- 
partment officials have maintained close li- 
aison with U.N. officials involved with the 
Cyprus question. We continue to support 
the Secretary General’s good offices role. 

During the period, the Administration 
has encouraged the parties to the Cyprus 
question to be forthcoming with new ideas 
for progress and not to reject out of hand 
any proposals for progress. We believe the 
January 2, 1984 proposals from the Turkish 
side and the plans discussed with President 
Kyprianou in November and in January 
constitute positive results. We intend to 
continue our strong support for the U.N. 
Secretary General’s role in the search for 
solutions to the Cyprus problem. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 


addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 


Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Senate Republican Policy Committee 





Remarks at a Luncheon Sponsored by the 
Committee. January 24, 1984 





It’s a pleasure for me to be here this 
afternoon. This is the third time that I’ve 
had lunch with you, and today’s occasion, I 
know, will be just as informative and enjoy- 
able as the first two. . 

By the way, Howard Baker and Senator 
Tower called to remind me to bring $5. 
[Laughter] Leave it to them to make sure 
we show the rest of the Congress there’s no 
such thing as a free lunch. [Laughter] 

But I want to thank Howard and John 
and all of you for your vital work in the 
Senate. Howard is not only the first Repub- 
lican majority leader in more than a quarter 
of a century; I think we all agree he’s one 
of the most effective majority leaders in his- 
tory. 
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If I was still in the business I used to be 
in, I'd sit down now. [Laughter] 

But your chairman, John Tower, has 
always advocated discipline for government 
and freedom for the individual. And in all 
the long history of our Republic, no one has 
ever done more to see that America has the 
defense that she required. 

Time and again, Howard and John have 
given me the benefit of their knowledge, 
judgment, and understanding of the Senate. 
And whatever successes our administration 
has enjoyed, these two Senators deserve a 
big slice of the credit. 

This January makes it 36 months since 
our party won the Senate and regained the 
White House. Thirty-six months—that’s just 
a short span in the life of a nation, but I 
deeply believe that together we’ve changed 
American history. 

Think back to that crisp January day, 
back 36 months ago: inflation in double 
digits, prime interest rates at the highest 
level since the Civil War, economic growth 
disappearing. At the same time our de- 
fenses were weak. As John has pointed out 
so often, from 1970 to 1980 real defense 
spending dropped more than 20 percent. 
Military equipment was growing obsolete; 
real military pay was too low; and morale 
among our uniformed men and women was 
sagging. 

In foreign policy America had become 
known the world over for hesitation, vacilla- 
tion, and self-doubt. And our great nation 
stood by as if paralyzed while the Soviets 
amassed a vast military might, then began 
to intimidate our allies, fuel regional con- 
flicts, and prop up tyrannies. And when 
Americans looked to their leaders for en- 
couragement, they only heard about a so- 
called national malaise. 

Well, in the past 36 months, the world 
has seen an American miracle. Time has 
marched on, but instead of growing older 
and more tired—I’m not talking about me 
now—{laughter|—our country has recap- 
tured the vitality, self-confidence, and cour- 
age of the youthful nation that she still is. 

Last month the Producer Price Index in- 
creased by only two-tenths of 1 percent, 
and by only six-tenths of 1 percent for all of 
1983. That’s the best record in 19 years. 
And just this morning we had more good 
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news. For calendar year 1983 the Consum- 
er Price Index went up only 3.8 percent, 
and that’s the best record in more than a 
decade. 

The prime interest rate is barely half 
what it was when we took office. Factory 
orders, retail sales, and housing starts are 
up. The stock market has come back to 
life—a little nervous at times, but back to 
life. Real wages are rising, and America is 
leading the world in technological revolu- 
tion, even more far-reaching and profound 
than the Industrial Revolution of a century 
ago. 

Unemployment is dropping at the fastest 
rate in more than 30 years. Last year alone, 
more than 4 million Americans found jobs. 
And today, some 103 million Americans are 
at work; that’s more than ever before in our 
history. 

In the military, morale has soared as 
we’ve been giving the men and women in 
our Armed Forces good pay, good equip- 
ment, and the respect they deserve. 

In foreign policy, the world knows once 
more what America stands for: the freedom 
of mankind. From Central America to 
Africa to the Middle East, we’re working to 
support democracy and produce peace. In 
Lebanon, the peace process has been slow 
and painful, but we’ve made genuine prog- 
ress. In Europe the NATO alliance has held 
firm. In our dealings with the Soviets, by 
strengthening our defenses and showing the 
world our willingness to negotiate, we’ve 
laid the foundations for a lasting world 
peace. And on an island in the Caribbean, 
we set a nation free. 

Now, there’s a story, and it’s a true story 
and I know I’ve told it to some of you, but I 
know not all, and I hope the rest of you 
haven’t heard it because I want to tell it. It 
comes from Grenada. A young first lieuten- 
ant marine who pilots a Cobra was in Gre- 
nada and then moved on to Beirut. And he 
sent a message back to the Armed Forces 
Journal not too long ago. He said that in 
Grenada, every news story he noticed con- 
tained the words and the phrase that Gre- 
nada produces more nutmeg than any place 
in the world. And this was so regular in all 
the stories he decided that it was a code. 
And he was going to break the code. And 
he wrote back to say he’d succeeded. 


He had broken the code, six points in 
breaking that code. Number one, Grenada 
does produce more nutmeg than any other 
place on Earth. Number two, the Soviets 
and Cubans were trying to take Grenada. 
Number three, you can’t make eggnog 
without nutmeg. [Laughter] Number four, 
you can’t have Christmas without eggnog. 
Number five, the Soviets and the Cubans 
were trying to steal Christmas. [Laughter] 
And, number six, we stopped them. 
[Laughter] 

Well, a moment ago, I called the turn- 
around in America a miracle. And, now, I 
don’t mean a miracle like a magic trick; I 
mean a miracle of determination, hard 
work, and teamwork. All that has been ac- 
complished, we’ve accomplished together. 
Believe me, down on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Capitol Hill sometimes looks more like a 
mountain. And I don’t like to think how 
hard it would have been to push our pro- 
grams over the top without Republican con- 
trol of the Senate. In fact, I think it would 
have been impossible. 

In 1984 nothing matters more than keep- 
ing the Senate. And I pledge to do all 
within my power to see that we do just 
that. In the meantime, we still have plenty 
of work cut out for us: attacking the Feder- 
al deficit, getting inflation and interest rates 
down still further, wringing waste and fraud 
out of government, and so much more. 
Where we have honest differences you can 
count on me to be a willing listener and a 
genuine partner. 

Of course, there’ll always be room for im- 
provement in the way we do our job. But 
for the sake of the country, we must get the 
job done. Working together, we will. 

And I thank you, and God bless you all. 

And, now, Howard, here’s my $5. Let’s 
eat. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:33 p.m. in 
Room S207 of the Capitol. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of Ann Dore McLaughlin To 
Be Under Secretary. January 24, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ann Dore McLaughlin to 
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be Under Secretary of the Interior. She 
would succeed J. J. Simmons III. 

Since 1981 Mrs. McLaughlin has been 
serving as Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs at the Department of the Treasury. 
She was president of McLaughlin & Co. of 
Washington, D.C., and Washington man- 
ager of Braun and Co. of Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1977-1981. 

In 1974-1977, she was with the Union 
Carbide Corp. She was Director, Office of 
Public Affairs, Environmental Protection 
Agency, in 1973-1974. Mrs. McLaughlin 
was assistant to the chairman and press sec- 
retary, Presidential Inaugural Committee, 
in 1972-1973. In 1971-1972, she was direc- 
tor of communications, Presidential Elec- 
tion Committee. Previously she served as 
an account executive with Myers-Infoplan 
International, Inc., of New York City. Mrs. 
McLaughlin was a consultant and literary 
agent with Perla Meyers International 
Kitchen in 1970-1971; director, alumnae re- 
lations, Marymount College, in 1966-1969; 
and supervisor, network commercial sched- 
uling, American Broadcasting Co., in 1963- 
1966. 


Mrs. McLaughlin graduated from Mary- 
mount College (B.A., 1963) and attended 
the University of London, Queen Mary Col- 
lege in 1961-1962. She is married and re- 
sides in Washington, D.C. She was born in 
Chatham, N.J., on November 16, 1941. 


Amendments to the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1969 (Revised 
Edition) 





Executive Order 12460. January 24, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States and by Chapter 47 of Title 10 of the 
United States Code (the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice), in order to prescribe 
amendments to the Manual for Courts-Mar- 
tial, United States, 1969 (Revised edition), 
prescribed by Executive Order No. 11476, 
as amended by Executive Order No. 11835, 
Executive Order No. 12018, Executive 
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Order No. 12198, Executive Order No. 
12233, Executive Order No. 12306, Execu- 
tive Order No. 12315, Executive Order No. 
12340, and Executive Order No. 12383, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Paragraph 75 of the said 
Manual for Courts-Martial is amended by 
adding, after paragraph 75f the following: 

“g. Capital cases. 

“(1) In general. Death may be adjudged 
only when: 

“(a) Death is expressly authorized under 
the code and this Manual for an offense of 
which the accused has been found guilty or 
is authorized under the law of war for an 
offense of which the accused has been 
found guilty under the law of war; and 

“(b) The requirements of 75g (2) and (3) 
have been met. 

“(2) Procedure. In addition to the other 
provisions in 75, the following procedures 
shall apply in capital cases— 

“(a) Notice. Before arraignment, trial 
counsel shall give the defense written 
notice of which aggravating circumstances 
under 75g(3) the prosecution intends to 
pro\:. Failure to provide timely notice 
under this subsection of any aggravating 
circumstances under 75g(3) shall not bar 
later notice and proof of such additional ag- 
gravating circumstances unless the accused 
demonstrates specific prejudice from such 
failure and that a continuance or a recess is 
not an adequate remedy. 

“(b) Evidence of aggravating circum- 
stances. Trial counsel may present evidence 
in accordance with 75(4) tending to estab- 
lish one or more of the aggravating circum- 
stances in 75g(3). 

“(c) Evidence in extenuation and mitiga- 
tion. The accused shall be given broad lati- 
tude to present evidence in extenuation 
and mitigation. 

“(d) Necessary findings. Death may not 
be adjudged unless the members find: 

“(i) Beyond a reasonable doubt that one 
or more of the aggravating circumstances 
under 75g(3) existed; and 

“(ii) That any extenuating or mitigating 
circumstances are substantially outweighed 
by any aggravating circumstances including 
such circumstances under 75g(3) as the 
members have found existed. 
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“(e) Basis for findings. The findings in 
75g(2\d) may be based on evidence intro- 
duced before the findings on the issue of 
guilt, during the sentencing proceeding, or 
both. 

“(f} Instructions. In addition to the 
instructions required under 76(1), the mili- 
tary judge shall instruct the members on 
such aggravating circumstances under 
75g(3) as may be in issue in the case and on 
the requirements and procedures under 
75g(2\d), (e), (g), and (h). The military judge 
shall instruct the members that they must 
consider all evidence in extenuation and 
mitigation before they may adjudge death. 

“(g) Voting. In closed session, before 
voting on a sentence, the members shall 
vote by secret written ballot separately on 
each aggravating circumstance under 75g(3) 
on which they have been instructed. Death 
may not be adjudged unless all members 
concur in a finding of the existence of at 
least one such aggravating circumstance. 
After voting on all the circumstances on 
which they have been instructed, the mem- 
bers shall vote on a sentence in accordance 
with 76)(2) and (3). 

“(h) Announcement. If death is adjudged, 
the president shall, in addition to complying 
with 76c, announce which aggravating cir- 
cumstances under 75g(3) were found by the 
members. 

“(3) Aggravating circumstances. Death 
may be adjudged only if the members find, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, one or more of 
the following aggravating circumstances: 

“(a) That the offense was committed 
before or in the presence of the enemy, 
except that this circumstance shall not 
apply in the case of a violation of Article 
118 or 120; 

“(b) That in committing the offense the 
accused intended to: 

“(i) cause substantial damage to the na- 
tional security of the United States; or 

“(ii) cause substantial damage to a mis- 
sion, system, or function of the United 
States, provided that this subparagraph shall 
apply only if substantial damage to the na- 
tional security of the United States would 
have resulted had the intended damage 
been effected; 

“(c) That the offense caused substantial 
damage to the national security of the 
United States, whether or not the accused 


intended such damage, except that this cir- 
cumstance shall not apply in the case of a 
violation of Article 118 or 120; 

“(d) That the offense was committed in 
such a way or under circumstances that the 
lives of persons other than the victim, if 
any, were unlawfully and substantially en- 
dangered, except that this circumstance 
shall not apply to a violation of Article 120; 

“(e) That the accused committed the of- 
fense with the intent to avoid hazardous 
duty; 

“(f) That, only in the case of a violation of 
Article 118 or 120, the offense was commit- 
ted in time of war and in territory in which 
the United States or an ally of the United 
States was then an occupying power or in 
which the armed forces of the United States 
were then engaged in active hostilities; 

“(g) That, only in the case of a violation of 
Article 118(1): 

“(i) The accused was serving a sentence of 
confinement for 30 years or more or for life 
at the time of the murder; 

“(ii) The murder was committed while 
the accused was engaged in the commission 
or attempted commission of any robbery, 
rape, aggravated arson, sodomy, burglary, 
kidnapping, mutiny, sedition, or piracy of 
an aircraft or vessel, or was engaged in 
flight or attempted flight after the commis- 
sion or attempted commission of any such 
offense; 

“(iii) The murder was committed for the 
purpose of receiving money or a thing of 
value; 

“(iv) The accused procured another by 
means of compulsion, coercion, or a prom- 
ise of an advantage, a service, or a thing of 
value to commit the murder; 

“(v) The murder was committed with the 
intent to avoid or to prevent lawful appre- 
hension or effect an escape from custody or 
confinement; 

“(vi) The victim was the President of the 
United States, the President-elect, the Vice 
President, or, if there was no Vice Presi- 
dent, the officer next in the order of succes- 
sion to the office of President of the United 
States, the Vice-President-elect, or any indi- 
vidual who is acting as President under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
any Member of Congress or Member-of- 
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Congress elect, or any judge of the United 
States; 

“(vii) The accused then knew that the 
victim was any of the following persons in 
the execution of office: a commissioned, 
warrant, noncommissioned, or petty officer 
of the armed services of the United States; a 
member of any law enforcement or security 
activity or agency, military or civilian, in- 
cluding correctional custody personnel; or 
any firefighter; 

“(viii) The murder was committed with 
intent to obstruct justice; 

“(ix) The murder was preceded by the 
intentional infliction of substantial physical 
harm or prolonged, substantial mental or 
physical pain and suffering to the victim; or 

“(x) The accused has been found guilty in 

the same case of another violation of Article 
118; 
“For purposes of this paragraph, ‘national 
security’ means the national defense and 
foreign relations of the United States and 
specifically includes: (a) a military or de- 
fense advantage over any foreign nation or 
group of nations, (b) a favorable foreign re- 
lations position, or (c) a defense posture ca- 
pable of successfully resisting hostile or de- 
structive action from within or without, 
overt or covert. Examples of substantial 
damage to the national security of the 
United States may include: impeding the 
performance of a combat mission or oper- 
ation; impeding the performance of an im- 
portant mission in a place subject to hostile 
fire or imminent danger pay (see 37 U.S.C. 
section 310(a)) and disclosing military plans, 
capabilities, or intelligence such as to 
jeopardize any combat mission or operation 
of the armed services of the United States 
or its allies or to materially aid an enemy of 
the United States. 

“(h) That only in the case of a violation of 
Article 118(4), the accused was the actual 
perpetrator of the killing; 

“(i) That, only in the case of a violation of 
Article 120: 

“(i) The victim was under the age of 12; 
or 

“(ii) The accused maimed or attempted to 
kill the victim; or 


“(j) That, only in the case of a violation of 
the law of war, death is authorized under 
the law of war for the offense. 

“(4) Spying. If the accused has been 
found guilty of spying under Article 106, 
75g(1\), (2), and (3), and 76 shall not apply. 
Sentencing proceedings in accordance with 
75a through f shall be conducted, but the 
military judge shall announce that by oper- 
ation of law a sentence of death has been 
adjudged.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 76(1) is amended by 
adding in the first sentence after the lan- 
guage “in 76b(2) and 76(3),” the following 
language: 

“and, in capital cases, 75g(2) (g).” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 764(3) is amended by 
adding after the first sentence the following 
language: 

“See 75g(2\Xg).” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 126a is amended by 
adding after the third sentence in the 
second paragraph the following language: 
“See 75g.” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph 126b is amended by 
adding after the language “by the code” 
the second time it appears, the following 
language: 

“and this Manual” 

Sec. 6. These amendments shall be effec- 
tive immediately. These amendments shall 
apply in trials of capital offenses committed 
on or after this date. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense, on 
behalf of the President, shall transmit a 
copy of this Order to the Congress of the 
United States in accord with Section 836 of 
Title 10 of the United States Code. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 24, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:52 a.m., January 25, 1984) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 


released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 25. 
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Department of Justice 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Edward C. Schmults as Deputy Attorney 
General. January 25, 1984 





Dear Ed: 

It is with regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as Deputy Attorney General, effec- 
tive February 3, 1984. 

I know that you have been a strong right 
hand for Bill Smith as the Department of 
Justice has kept our promise to the Ameri- 
can people to wage unremitting war against 
crime. You have played a leading role in 
our counterattack against those who terror- 
ize innocent victims, and especially against 
organized crime, which can only be defeat- 
ed by resolute action at the Federal level. 
Your experience and knowledge in this and 
many other areas will be sorely missed, but 
I know that your successor will build on the 
solid foundations you have laid. I want to 
thank you personally for a job well done. 

Nancy and I send you our best wishes for 
every future success and happiness. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Edward C. Schmults, Deputy At- 
torney General, Washington, D.C. 20530] 


January 23, 1984 


My Dear Mr. President: 

For three years, it has been my privilege 
to be the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States. Every day I have had a keen 
sense of accomplishment and pride in work- 
ing with Bill Smith to serve -the cause of 
justice and carry out your policies here at 
the Department of Justice. Thus, it is not 
easy for me to tender my resignation, 
which I do by this letter, effective on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1984. 

Because of your unswerving leadership 
and strong support, the Federal effort 
against crime is being fought more effec- 
tively than at any time in our Nation’s histo- 
ry. The law enforcement community knows 
it has a President who respects and sup- 
ports what it is doing, and the results are 
now apparent to the American people. 


My deepest thanks for the opportunity of 
helping you to further your goals. As I 
return to private life, I stand ready to do 
whatever you ask as you seek a second 
term, knowing that the American people 
will reelect a President who has served 
them so well. 


Respectfully, 


/s/ Edward C. Schmults 
Edward C. Schmults 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Irving P. Margulies To Be 
General Counsel. January 25, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Irving P. Margulies to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce. He would succeed Sherman E. 
Unger. 


Mr. Margulies is presently serving as 
Acting General Counsel of the Department 
of Commerce. He was Deputy General 
Counsel of the Department of Commerce 
in 1981-1983. He was an Associate General 
Counsel with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in 1977-1981. 
Prior to 1977 Mr. Margulies served as Asso- 
ciate General Counsel for Equal Opportuni- 
ty and Administration; Associate General 
Counsel for Equal Opportunity, Litigation, 
and Administration; Assistant General 
Counsel for Legislation; and senior attorney, 
legislation, at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. In 1956-1961 he 
served as a legislative attorney at the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Mr. Margulies graduated from Wayne 
University (A.B., 1948) and Wayne Universi- 
ty Law School (LL.B., 1950). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Gaithers- 
burg, Md. He was born June 9, 1925, in 
New York, N.Y. 
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President’s Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Business Ownership 





Appointment of Three Members. 
January 25, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Women’s Business Owner- 
ship. These are new positions. 


Corlene Hobbs Cathcart is vice president and 
controller of Majo Ranch, Inc., in Cody, Wyo. 
She was president of the women’s board of the 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1976-1979. She is 
married, has five children, and resides in Cody, 
Wyo. She was born September 30, 1926, in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clara Giordano owned and operated a restau- 
rant in Lincoln Park, Mich., in 1959-1975. She 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Wyandotte, Mich. She was born October 10, 
1924, in Piney Fork, Ohio. 

Malcolm A. Mac Killop is senior vice president 
for corporate relations at Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. in San Francisco, Calif. He has been 
with Pacific Gas and Electric Co. since 1955 
and has served as attorney, assistant general 
counsel, and vice president for governmental 
relations for the firm. He has two children and 
resides in San Francisco, Calif. He was born 
August 1, 1922, in San Francisco. 


Soviet-American Relations 





Excerpts of Remarks During a Luncheon 
Meeting With Network Anchors. 
January 25, 1984 





Q. Does the Andropov interview pub- 
lished today mean any fine-tuning of phrase 
here and there? 

The President. | think—I welcome it and 
am willing to join them if they’re—want to 
talk. That’s what—that’s all we’ve been 
waiting for and wanting. So I welcome that, 
and I think that it is a reply to all this 
feeling that we have no communications 
with them. We do have and—— 

Q. Do you see it as a conciliatory message 
from Andropov or not? Do you see it as a 
conciliatory response? 
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The President. Well, I saw it as that he, 
himself, expressed what we have; that he 
believes there should be a dialog on some of 
the problems confronting us. So do I. 


Note: The luncheon was held in the Roose- 
velt Room at the White House. 

As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Centennial of the Birth of Harry S 
Truman 





Proclamation 5148. January 25, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


May 8, 1984, marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Harry S Truman, 
the thirty-third President of the United 
States and one of this Nation’s most respect- 
ed statesmen. 

First elected to the United States Senate 
from Missouri in 1934, Mr. Truman gained 
national recognition during World War II, 
when his investigating committee saved the 
taxpayers large amounts of money by expos- 
ing waste and extravagance in the procure- 
ment process. In November 1944, the 
voters elected Mr. Truman Vice President. 
He served only 83 days in that office and 
succeeded to the Presidency in April 1945, 
upon the death of President Roosevelt. 

In his first months in office, President 
Truman guided the country through the 
end of World War II and made the difficult 
decisions that ushered in the nuclear age. 
In the postwar years, he oversaw America’s 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy and began an era of growth and 
stability. In foreign affairs, President 
Truman established the cornerstones of the 
policy of containment in dealing with the 
communist threat to Europe. Through the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan he 
stalwartly assisted free peoples in their ef- 
forts to stem the tide of totalitarian subver- 
sion. In applying the principles of collective 
security, President Truman assisted in the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
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ganization to help European nations re- 
spond to this threat. 

In 1948, Mr. Truman was elected to the 
Presidency, battling from behind to over- 
take Governor Thomas Dewey. President 
Truman responded to the invasion of South 
Korea by utilizing United Nations as well as 
American forces in dealing with that crisis. 

Although confronted with a series of 
major challenges throughout his tenure, 
President Truman responded with courage, 
humanity, decisiveness, and a wit which 
have secured his place in the Nation’s histo- 
ry as one of our most respected Presidents. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 8, 1984 to be the 
“Centennial of the Birth of Harry S 
Truman.” I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe that day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities in re- 
membrance of his many accomplishments 
and dedication to freedom and democracy. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:05 a.m., January 26, 1984] 


The State of the Union 





Address Delivered Before a Joint Session of 
the Congress. January 25, 1984 





Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

Once again, in keeping with time-hon- 
ored tradition, I have come to report to you 
on the state of the Union, and I’m pleased 
to report that America is much improved, 
and there’s good reason to believe that im- 
provement will continue through the days 
to come. 

You and I have had some honest and 
open differences in the year past. But they 


didn’t keep us from joining hands in biparti- 
san cooperation to stop a long decline that 
had drained this nation’s spirit and eroded 
its health. There is renewed energy and op- 
timism throughout the land. America is 
back, standing tall, looking to the eighties 
with courage, confidence, and hope. 

The problems we’re overcoming are not 
the heritage of one person, party, or even 
one generation. It’s just the tendency of 
government to grow, for practices and pro- 
grams to become the nearest thing to eter- 
nal life we'll ever see on this Earth. [Laugh- 
ter} And there’s always that well-inten- 
tioned chorus of voices saying, “With a little 
more power and a little more money, we 
could do so much for the people.” For a 
time we forgot the American dream isn’t 
one of making government bigger; it’s 
keeping faith with the mighty spirit of free 
people under God. 

As we came to the decade of the eighties, 
we faced the worst crisis in our postwar 
history. In the seventies were years of rising 
problems and falling confidence. There was 
a feeling government had grown beyond 
the consent of the governed. Families felt 
helpless in the face of mounting inflation 
and the indignity of taxes that reduced 
reward for hard work, thrift, and _ risk- 
taking. All this was overlaid by an ever- 
growing web of rules and regulations. 

On the international scene, we had an 
uncomfortable feeling that we’d lost the re- 
spect of friend and foe. Some questioned 
whether we had the will to defend peace 
and freedom. But America is too great for 
small dreams. There was a hunger in the 
land for a spiritual revival; if you will, a 
crusade for renewal. The American people 
said: Let us look to the future with confi- 
dence, both at home and abroad. Let us 
give freedom a chance. 

Americans were ready to make a new 
beginning, and together we have done it. 
We're confronting our problems one by 
one. Hope is alive tonight for millions of 
young families and senior citizens set free 
from unfair tax increases and crushing infla- 
tion. Inflation has been beaten down from 
12.4 to 3.2 percent, and that’s a great victo- 
ry for all the people. The prime rate has 
been cut almost in half, and we must work 
together to bring it down even more. 
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Together, we passed the first across-the- 
board tax reduction for everyone since the 
Kennedy tax cuts. Next year, tax rates will 
be indexed so inflation can’t push people 
into higher brackets when they get cost-of- 
living pay raises. Government must never 
again use inflation to profit at the people’s 
expense. 

Today, a working family earning $25,000 
has $1,100 more in purchasing power than 
if tax and inflation rates were still at the 
1980 levels. Real after-tax income increased 
5 percent last year. And economic deregu- 
lation of key industries like transportation 
has offered more chances—or choices, I 
should say, to consumers and new 
changes—or chances for entrepreneurs and 
protecting safety. Tonight, we can report 
and be proud of one of the best recoveries 
in decades. Send away the handwringers 
and the doubting Thomases. Hope is reborn 
for couples dreaming of owning homes and 
for risktakers with vision to create tomor- 
row’s opportunities. 

The spirit of enterprise is sparked by the 
sunrise industries of high-tech and by small 
businesspeople with big ideas—people like 
Barbara Proctor, who rose from a ghetto to 
build a  multimillion-dollar advertising 
agency in Chicago; Carlos Perez, a Cuban 
refugee, who turned $27 and a dream into 
a successful importing business in Coral 
Gables, Florida. 

People like these are heroes for the eight- 
ies. They helped 4 million Americans find 
jobs in 1983. More people are drawing pay- 
checks tonight than ever before. And Con- 
gress helps—or progress helps everyone— 
well, Congress does too—{laughter|—every- 
one. In 1983 women filled 73 percent of all 
the new jobs in managerial, professional, 
and technical fields. 

But we know that many of our fellow 
countrymen are still out of work, wonder- 
ing what will come of their hopes and 
dreams. Can we love America and not 
reach out to tell them: You are not forgot- 
ten; we will not rest until each of you can 
reach as high as your God-given talents will 
take you. 

The heart of America is strong; it’s good 
and true. The cynics were wrong; America 
never was a sick society. We’re seeing re- 
dedication to bedrock values of faith, 
family, work, neighborhood, peace, and 
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freedom—values that help bring us togeth- 
er as one people, from the youngest child to 
the most senior citizen. 

The Congress deserves America’s thanks 
for helping us restore pride and credibility 
to our military. And I hope that you’re as 
proud as I am of the young men and 
women in uniform who have volunteered 
to man the ramparts in defense of freedom 
and whose dedication, valor, and skill in- 
creases so much our chance of living in a 
world at peace. 

People everywhere hunger for peace and 
a better life. The tide of the future is a 
freedom tide, and our struggle for democra- 
cy cannot and will not be denied. This 
nation champions peace that enshrines lib- 
erty, democratic rights, and dignity for 
every individual. America’s new strength, 
confidence, and purpose are carrying hope 
and opportunity far from our shores. A 
world economic recovery is underway. It 
began here. 

We've journeyed far, but we have much 
farther to go. Franklin Roosevelt told us 50 
years ago this month: “Civilization can not 
go back; civilization must not stand still. We 
have undertaken new methods. It is our 
task to perfect, to improve, to alter when 
necessary, but in all cases to go forward.” 

It’s time to move forward again, time for 
America to take freedom’s next step. Let us 
unite tonight behind four great goals to 
keep America free, secure, and at peace in 
the eighties together. 

We can ensure steady economic growth. 
We can develop America’s next frontier. 
We can strengthen our traditional values. 
And we can build a meaningful peace to 
protect our loved ones and this shining star 
of faith that has guided millions from tyran- 
ny to the safe harbor of freedom, progress, 
and hope. 

Doing these things will open wider the 
gates of opportunity, provide greater secu- 
rity for all, with no barriers of bigotry or 
discrimination. 

The key to a dynamic decade is vigorous 
economic growth, our first great goal. We 
might well begin with common sense in 
Federal budgeting: government spending 
no more than government takes in. 

We must bring Federal deficits down. But 
how we do that makes all the difference. 
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We can begin by limiting the size and 
scope of government. Under the leadership 
of Vice President Bush, we have reduced 
the growth of Federal regulations by more 
than 25 percent and cut well over 300 mil- 
lion hours of government-required paper- 
work each year. This will save the public 
more than $150 billion over the next 10 
years. 

The Grace commission—the Grace com- 
mission has given us some 2,500 recommen- 
dations for reducing wasteful spending, and 
they’re being examined throughout the ad- 
ministration. Federal spending growth has 
been cut from 17.4 percent in 1980 to less 
than half of that today, and we have already 
achieved over $300 billion in budget savings 
for the period of 1982 to ’86. But that’s only a 
little more than half of what we sought. 
Government is still spending too large a 
percentage of the total economy. 

Now, some insist that any further budget 
savings must be obtained by reducing the 
portion spent on defense. This ignores the 
fact that national defense is solely the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government; 
indeed, it is its prime responsibility. And 
yet defense spending is less than a third of 
the total budget. During the years of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and of the years before that, 
defense was almost half the total budget. 
And then came several years in which our 
military capability was allowed to deterio- 
rate to a very dangerous degree. We are 
just now restoring, through the essential 
modernization of our conventional and stra- 
tegic forces, our capability to meet our 
present and future security needs. We dare 
not shirk our responsibility to keep America 
free, secure, and at peace. 

The last decade saw domestic spending 
surge literally out of control. But the basis 
for such spending had been laid in previous 
years. A pattern of overspending has been 
in place for half a century. As the national 
debt grew, we were told not to worry, that 
we owed it to ourselves. 

Now we know that deficits are a cause for 
worry. But there’s a difference of opinion as 
to whether taxes should be _ increased, 
spending cut, or some of both. Fear is ex- 
pressed that government borrowing to fund 
the deficit could inhibit the econemic re- 
covery by taking capital needed for business 
and industrial expansion. Well, I think that 


debate is missing an important point. 
Whether government borrows or increases 
taxes, it will be taking the same amount of 
money from the private sector, and, either 
way, that’s too much. Simple fairness dic- 
tates that government must not raise taxes 
on families struggling to pay their bills. The 
root of the problem is that government’s 
share is more than we can afford if we’re to 
have a sound economy. 

We must bring down the deficits to 
ensure continued economic growth. In the 
budget that I will submit on February Ist, I 
will recommend measures that will reduce 
the deficit over the next 5 years. Many of 
these will be unfinished business from last 
year’s budget. 

Some could be enacted quickly if we 
could join in a serious effort to address this 
problem. I spoke today with Speaker of the 
House O’Neill, Senate Majority Leader 
Baker, Senator Minority Leader Byrd, and 
House Minority Leader Michel. I asked 
them if they would designate congressional 
representatives to meet with representa- 
tives of the administration to try to reach 
prompt agreement on a bipartisan deficit 
reduction plan. I know it would take a long, 
hard. struggle to agree on a full-scale plan. 
So, what I have proposed is that we first see 
if we can agree on a downpayment. 

Now, I believe there is basis for such an 
agreement, one that could reduce the defi- 
cits by about a hundred billion dollars over 
the next 3 years. We could focus on some of 
the less contentious spending cuts that are 
still pending before the Congress. These 
could be combined with measures to close 
certain tax loopholes, measures that the 
Treasury Department has previously said to 
be worthy of support. In addition, we could 
examine the possibility of achieving further 
outlay savings based on the work of the 
Grace commission. 

If the congressional leadership is willing, 
my representatives will be prepared to 
meet with theirs at the earliest possible 
time. I would hope the leadership might 
agree on an expedited timetable in which 
to develop and enact that downpayment. 

But a downpayment alone is not enough 
to break us out of the deficit problem. It 
could help us start on the right path. Yet, 
we must do more. So, I propose that we 
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begin exploring how together we can make 
structural reforms to curb the built-in 
growth of spending. 

I also propose improvements in the budg- 
eting process. Some 43 of our 50 States 
grant their Governors the right to veto indi- 
vidual items in appropriation bills without 
having to veto the entire bill. California is 
one of those 43 States. As Governor, I found 
this line-item veto was a powerful tool 
against wasteful or extravagant spending. It 
works in 43 States. Let’s put it to work in 
Washington for all the people. 

It would be most effective if done by con- 
stitutional amendment. The majority of 
Americans approve of such an amendment, 
just as they and I approve of an amend- 
ment mandating a balanced Federal 
budget. Many States also have this protec- 
tion in their constitutions. 

To talk of meeting the present situation 
by increasing taxes is a Band-Aid solution 
which does nothing to cure an illness that’s 
been coming on for half a century—to say 
nothing of the fact that it poses a real threat 
to economic recovery. Let’s remember that 
a substantial amount of income tax is pres- 
ently owed: and not paid by people in the 
underground economy. It would be immor- 
al to make those who are paying taxes pay 
more to compensate for those who aren’t 
paying their share. 

There’s a better way. Let us go forward 
with an historic reform for fairness, simplic- 
ity, and incentives for growth. I am asking 
Secretary Don Regan for a plan for action 
to simplify the entire tax code, so all taxpay- 
ers, big and small, are treated more fairly. 
And I believe such a plan could result in 
that underground economy being brought 
into the sunlight of honest tax compliance. 
And it could make the tax base broader, so 
personal tax rates could come down, not go 
up. I’ve asked that specific recommenda- 
tions, consistent with those objectives, be 
presented to me by December 1984. 

Our second great goal is to build on 
America’s pioneer spirit—{/aughter|—I said 
something funny? [Laughter] I said Ameri- 
ca’s next frontier—and that’s to develop 
that frontier. A sparkling economy spurs ini- 
tiatives, sunrise industries, and makes older 
ones more competitive. 

Nowhere is this more important than our 
next frontier: space. Nowhere do we so ef- 
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fectively demonstrate our technological 
leadership and ability to make life better on 
Earth. The Space Age is barely a quarter of 
a century old. But already we’ve pushed 
civilization forward with our advances in 
science and technology. Opportunities and 
jobs will multiply as we cross new thresh- 
olds of knowledge and reach deeper into 
the unknown. 

Our progress in space—taking giant steps 
for all mankind—is a tribute to American 
teamwork and excellence. Our finest minds 
in government, industry, and academia 
have all pulled together. And we can be 
proud to say: We are first; we are the best; 
and we are so because we’re free. 

America has always been greatest when 
we dared to be great. We can reach for 
greatness again. We can follow our dreams 
to distant stars, living and working in space 
for peaceful, economic, and scientific gain. 
Tonight, I am directing NASA to develop a 
permanently manned space station and to 
do it within a decade. 

A space station will permit quantum leaps 
in our research in science, communications, 
in metals, and in lifesaving medicines which 
could be manufactured only in space. We 
want our friends to help us meet these chal- 
lenges and share in their benefits. NASA 
will invite other countries to participate so 
we can strengthen peace, build prosperity, 
and expand freedom for all who share our 
goals. 

Just as the oceans opened up a new world 
for clipper ships and Yankee traders, space 
holds enormous potential for commerce 
today. The market for space transportation 
could surpass our capacity to develop it. 
Companies interested in putting payloads 
into space must have ready access to pri- 
vate sector launch services. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation will help an ex- 
pendable launch services industry to get off 
the ground. We'll soon implement a 
number of executive initiatives, develop 
proposals to ease regulatory constraints, 
and, with NASA’s help, promote private 
sector investment in space. 

And as we develop the frontier of space, 
let us remember our responsibility to pre- 
serve our older resources here on Earth. 
Preservation of our environment is not a 
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liberal or conservative 
common sense. 

Though this is a time of budget con- 
straints, I have requested for EPA one of 
the largest percentage budget increases of 
any agency. We will begin the long, neces- 
sary effort to clean up a productive recre- 
ational area and a special national re- 
source—the Chesapeake Bay. 

To reduce the threat posed by abandoned 
hazardous waste dumps, EPA will spend 
$410 million. And I will request a supple- 
mental increase of 50 million. And because 
the Superfund law expires in 1985, I’ve 
asked Bill Ruckelshaus to develop a propos- 
al for its extension so there’ll be additional 
time to complete this important task. 

On the question of acid rain, which con- 
cerns people in many areas of the United 
States and Canada, I’m proposing a research 
program that doubles our current funding. 
And we'll take additional action to restore 
our lakes and develop new technology to 
reduce pollution that causes acid rain. 

We have greatly improved the conditions 
of our natural resources. We’ll ask the Con- 
gress for $157 million beginning in 1985 to 
acquire new park and conservation lands. 
The Depariment of the Interior will en- 
courage careful, selective exploration and 
production on our vital resources in an Ex- 
clusive Economic Zone within the 200-mile 
limit off our coasts—but with strict adher- 
ence to environmental laws and with fuller 
State and public participation. 

But our most precious resources, our 
greatest hope for the future, are the minds 
and hearts of our people, especially our 
children. We can help them build tomor- 
row by strengthening our community of 
shared values. This must be our third great 
goal. For us, faith, work, family, neighbor- 
hood, freedom, and peace are not just 
words; they’re expressions of what America 
means, definitions of what makes us a good 
and loving people. 

Families stand at the center of our soci- 
ety. And every family has a personal stake 
in promoting excellence in education. Ex- 
cellence does not begin in Washington. A 
600-percent increase in Federal spending 
on education between 1960 and 1980 was 
accompanied by a steady decline in Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test scores. Excellence must 
begin in our homes and neighborhood 
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schools, where it’s the responsibility of 
every parent and teacher and the right of 
every child. 

Our children come first, and that’s why I 
established a bipartisan National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education, to help us 
chart a commonsense course for better edu- 
cation. And already, communities are im- 
plementing the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Schools are reporting progress in 
math and reading skills. But we must do 
more to restore discipline to schools; and 
we must encourage the teaching of new 
basics, reward teachers of merit, enforce 
tougher standards, and put our parents back 
in charge. 

I will continue to press for tuition tax 
credits to expand opportunities for families 
and to soften the double payment for those 
paying public school taxes and _ private 
school tuition. Our proposal would target 
assistance to low- and middle-income fami- 
lies. Just as more incentives are needed 
within our schools, greater competition is 
needed among our schools. Without stand- 
ards and competition, there can be no 
champions, no records broken, no excel- 
lence in education or any other walk of life. 

And while I’m on this subject, each day 
your Members observe a 200-year-old tradi- 
tion meant to signify America is one nation 
under God. I must ask: If you can begin 
your day with a member of the clergy 
standing right here leading you in prayer, 
then why can’t freedom to acknowledge 
God be enjoyed again by children in every 
schoolroom across this land? 

America was founded by people who be- 
lieved that God was their rock of safety. He 
is ours. I recognize we must be cautious in 
claiming that God is on our side, but I think 
it’s all right to keep asking if we’re on His 
side. 

During our first 3 years, we have joined 
bipartisan efforts to restore protection of 
the law to unborn children. Now, I know 
this issue is very controversial. But unless 
and until it can be proven that an unborn 
child is not a living human being, can we 
justify assuming without proof that it isn’t? 
No one has yet offered such proof; indeed, 
all the evidence is to the contrary. We 
should rise above bitterness and reproach, 
and if Americans could come together in a 
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spirit of understanding and helping, then 
we could find positive solutions to the trag- 
edy of abortion. 

Economic recovery, better education, re- 
dedication to values, all show the spirit of 
renewal gaining the upper hand. And all 
will improve family life in the eighties. But 
families need more. They need assurance 
that they and their loved ones can walk the 
streets of America without being afraid. 
Parents need to know their children will 
not be victims of child pornography and 
abduction. This year we will intensify our 
drive against these and other horrible 
crimes like sexual abuse and family vio- 
lence. 

Already our efforts to crack down on 
career criminals, organized crime, drug- 
pushers, and to enforce tougher sentences 
and paroles are having effect. In 1982 the 
crime rate dropped by 4.3 percent, the big- 
gest deciine since 1972. Protecting victims 
is just as important as safeguarding the 
rights of defendants. 

Opportunities for all Americans will in- 
crease if we move forward in fair housing 
and work to ensure women’s rights, provide 
for equitable treatment in pension benefits 
and Individual Retirement Accounts, facili- 
tate child care, and enforce delinquent 
parent support payments. 

It’s not just the home but the workplace 
and community that sustain our values and 
shape our future. So, I ask your help in 
assisting more communities to break the 
bondage of dependency. Help us to free 
enterprise by permitting debate and voting 
“yes” on our proposal for enterprise zones 
in America. This has been before you for 2 
years. Its passage can help high-vnemploy- 
ment areas by creating jobs and restoring 
neighborhoods. 

A society bursting with opportunities, 
reaching for its future with confidence, sus- 
tained by faith, fair play, and a conviction 
that good and courageous people will flour- 
ish when they’re free—these are the secrets 
of a strong and prosperous America at 
peace with itself and the world. 

A lasting and meaningful peace is our 
fourth great goal. It is our highest aspira- 
tion. And our record is clear: Americans 
resort to force only when we must. We 
have never been aggressors. We have 
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always struggled to defend freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

We have no territorial ambitions. We 
occupy no countries. We build no walls to 
lock people in. Americans build the future. 
And our vision of a better life for farmers, 
merchants, and working people, from the 
Americas to Asia, begins with a simple 
premise: The future is best decided by bal- 
lots, not bullets. 

Governments which rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed do not wage war on 
their neighbors. Only when people are 
given a personal stake in deciding their 
own destiny, benefiting from their own 
risks, do they create societies that are pros- 
perous, progressive, and free. Tonight, it is 
democracies that offer hope by feeding the 
hungry, prolonging life, and eliminating 
drudgery. 

When it comes to keeping America 
strong, free, and at peace, there should be 
no Republicans or Democrats, just patriotic 
Americans. We can decide the tough issues 
not by who is right, but by what is right. 

Together, we can continue to advance 
our agenda for peace. We can establish a 
more stable basis for peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union; strengthen allied relations 
across the board; achieve real and equitable 
reductions in the levels of nuclear arms; re- 
inforce our peacemaking efforts in the 
Middle East, Central America, and southern 
Africa; insist—or assist developing countries, 
particularly our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere; and assist in the development 
of democratic institutions throughout the 
world. 

The wisdom of our bipartisan cooperation 
was seen in the work of the Scowcroft com- 
mission, which strengthened our ability to 
deter war and protect peace. In that same 
spirit, | urge you to move forward with the 
Henry Jackson plan to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Central America. 

Your joint resolution on the multinational 
peacekeeping force in Lebanon is also serv- 
ing the cause of peace. We are making 
progress in Lebanon. For nearly 10 years, 
the Lebanese have lived from tragedy to 
tragedy with no hope for their future. Now 
the multinational peacekeeping force and 
our marines are helping them break their 
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cycle of despair. There is hope for a free, 
independent, and sovereign Lebanon. We 
must have the courage to give peace a 
chance. And we must not be driven from 
our objectives for peace in Lebanon by 
state-sponsored terrorism. We have seen 
this ugly specter in Beirut, Kuwait, and 
Rangoon. It demands international atten- 
tion. I will forward shortly legislative pro- 
posals to help combat terrorism. And I will 
be seeking support from our allies for con- 
certed action. 

Our NATO alliance is strong. 1983 was a 
banner year for political courage. And we 
have strengthened our partnerships and our 
friendships in the Far East. We’re commit- 
ted to dialog, deterrence, and promoting 
prosperity. We'll work with our trading 
partners for a new round of negotiations in 
support of freer world trade, greater com- 
petition, and more open markets. 

A rebirth of bipartisan cooperation, of 
economic growth, and military deterrence, 
and a growing spirit of unity among our 
people at home and our allies abroad un- 
derline a fundamental and far-reaching 
change: The United States is safer, stronger, 
and more secure in 1984 than before. We 
can now move with confidence to seize the 
opportunities for peace, and we will. 

Tonight, I want to speak to the people of 
the Soviet Union, to tell them it’s true that 
our governments have had serious differ- 
ences, but our sons and daughters have 
never fought each other in war. And if we 
Americans have our way, they never will. 

People of the Soviet Union, there is only 
one sane policy, for your country and mine, 
to preserve our civilization in this modern 
age: A nuclear war cannot be won and must 
never be fought. The only value in our two 
nations possessing nuclear weapons is to 
make sure they will never be used. But 
then would it not be better to do away with 
them entirely? 

People of the Soviet, President Dwight 
Eisenhower, who fought by your side in 
World War II, said the essential struggle “‘is 
not merely man against man or nation 
against nation. It is man against war.” 
Americans are people of peace. If your gov- 
ernment wants peace, there will be peace. 
We can come together in faith and friend- 
ship to build a safer and far better world for 
our children and our children’s children. 


And the whole world will rejoice. That is 
my message to you. 

Some days when life seems hard and we 
reach out for values to sustain us or a friend 
to help us, we find a person who reminds us 
what it means to be Americans. 

Sergeant Stephen Trujillo, a medic in the 
2d Ranger Battalion, 75th Infantry, was in 
the first helicopter to land at the compound 
held by Cuban forces in Grenada. He saw 
three other helicopters crash. Despite the 
imminent explosion of the burning aircraft, 
he never hesitated. He ran across 25 yards 
of open terrain through enemy fire to 
rescue wounded soldiers. He directed two 
other medics, administered first aid, and re- 
turned again and again to the crash site to 
carry his wounded friends to safety. 

Sergeant Trujillo, you and your fellow 
service men and women not only saved in- 
nocent lives; you set a nation free. You in- 
spire us as a force for freedom, not for des- 
potism; and, yes, for peace, not conquest. 
God bless you. 

And then there are unsung heroes: single 
parents, couples, church and civic volun- 
teers. Their hearts carry without complaint 
the pains of family and community prob- 
lems. They soothe our sorrow, heal our 
wounds, calm our fears, and share our joy. 

A person like Father Ritter is always 
there. His Covenant House programs in 
New York and Houston provide shelter and 
help to thousands of frightened and abused 
children each year. The same is true of Dr. 
Charles Carson. Paralyzed in a plane crash, 
he still believed nothing is impossible. 
Today in Minnesota, he works 80 hours a 
week without pay, helping pioneer the field 
of computer-controlled walking. He has 
given hope to 500,000 paralyzed Americans 
that some day they may walk again. 

How can we not believe in the greatness 
of AmericaP How can we not do what is 
right and needed to preserve this last best 
hope of man on Earth? After all our strug- 
gles to restore America, to revive confi- 
dence in our country, hope for our future, 
after all our hard-won victories earned 
through the patience and courage of every 
citizen, we cannot, must not, and will not 
turn back. We will finish our job. How 
could we do lessP We’re Americans. 
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Carl Sandburg said, “I see America not in 
the setting sun of a black night of despair 
. . . lsee America in the crimson light of a 
rising sun fresh from the burning, creative 
hand of God . . . I see great days ahead for 
men and women of will and vision.” 

I've never felt more strongly that Ameri- 
ca’s best days and democracy’s best days lie 
ahead. We're a powerful force for good. 
With faith and courage, we can perform 
great deeds and take freedom’s next step. 
And we will. We will carry on the tradition 
of a good and worthy people who have 
brought light where there was darkness, 
warmth where there was cold, medicine 
where there was disease, food where there 
was hunger, and peace where there was 
only bloodshed. 

Let us be sure that those who come after 
will say of us in our time, that in our time 
we did everything that could be done. We 
finished the race; we kept them free; we 
kept the faith. 

Thank you very much. God bless you, and 
God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:02 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


United States-Bulgaria Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. January 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 USC 1801), I trans- 
mit herewith a governing international fish- 
ery agreement between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, 
signed at Washington on September 22, 
1983. 

This agreement is one of a series to be 
renegotiated in accordance with that legis- 
lation. I urge that the Congress give favora- 
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ble consideration to this agreement at an 
early date. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 26, 1984. 


United States-Norway Agreement on 
Nuclear Energy 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. January 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to section 123 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2153(d)), the text of the proposed revised 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
United States of America and Norway Con- 
cerning Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy 
with an accompanyied annex and agreed 
minute. The Agreement is accompanied 
by my written approval, authorization and 
determination concerning the agreement 
and the memorandum of the Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency with the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Assessment Statement concerning 
the Agreement. The joint memorandum 
submitted to me by the Secretaries of State 
and Energy, which includes a summary of 
the provisions of the Agreement, and the 
views and recommendations of the Director 
of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and the Members of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission are 
also enclosed. 

The proposed revised agreement with 
Norway has been negotiated in accordance 
with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act and 
in order to strengthen the basis for continu- 
ing and close cooperation between our 
countries. In my judgment, the proposed 
revised agreement for cooperation, together 
with its accompanying agreed minute, 
meets all statutory requirements. 

I am pleased that this agreement is with 
Norway, one of the strongest supporters of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty and of interna- 
tional non-proliferation efforts generally. 
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We have a long history of close cooperation 
with Norway, particularly in nuclear re- 
search and in the critical area of reactor 
safety work. The agreement reflects our 
deep interest in strengthening international 
nuclear safety and in supporting Norway’s 
important work in that area. The agree- 
ment will, in my view, further the non- 
proliferation and other foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States. 

I have considered the views and recom- 
mendations of the interested agencies in re- 
viewing the proposed agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to, the common defense and secu- 
rity. Accordingly, I have approved the 
agreement and authorized its execution, 
and urge that the Congress give it favorable 
consideration. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 26, 1984. 


United States-Sweden Agreement on 
Nuclear Energy 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. January 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to section 123 d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2153(d)), the text of the proposed Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the United 
States of America and Sweden Concerning 
Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy and ac- 
companying annexes, agreed minute, and 
exchange of notes; my written approval, au- 
thorization and determination concerning 
the agreement; and the memorandum of 
the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency with the 
Nuclear Proliferation Assessment Statement 
concerning the agreement. The joint 
memorandum submitted to me by the Sec- 
retaries of State and Energy, which includes 
a summary of the provisions of the agree- 
ment, and the views and recommendations 
of the Director of the United States Arms 


Control and Disarmament Agency and the 
Members of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission are also enclosed. 

The proposed revised agreement with 
Sweden has been negotiated in accordance 
with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act, 
which sets forth certain requirements for 
new agreements for peaceful nuclear coop- 
eration with other countries. In my judg- 
ment, the proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion between the United States and 
Sweden, together with its accompanying 
agreed minute, meets all statutory require- 
ments. 

The proposed bilateral agreement be- 
tween Sweden and the United States re- 
flects the desire of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Sweden to establish and confirm a frame- 
work for peaceful nuclear cooperation be- 
tween our two countries in a manner which 
recognizes both the shared non-prolifera- 
tion objectives and the friendly and harmo- 
nious relations between the United States 
and Sweden. The proposed agreement will, 
in my view, further the non-proliferation 
and other foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

I have considered the views and recom- 
mendations of the interested agencies in re- 
viewing the proposed agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to, the common defense and secu- 
rity. Accordingly, I have approved the 
agreement and authorized its execution, 
and urge that the Congress give it favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 26, 1984. 


United States-Canada Agreement on 
Social Security 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. January 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 433(e\1)), I transmit 
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herewith the Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada which consists of five sepa- 
rate instruments negotiated and signed over 
a period of several years. 

The U.S.-Canada agreements are similar 
in objective to the social security agree- 
ments already in force with Italy, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and Switzerland 
and to proposed agreements with Belgium 
and Norway which were recently submitted 
to Congress for review. Such bilateral 
agreements, generally known as totalization 
agreements, provide for limited coordina- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
social security systems to overcome the 
problems of gaps in protection, and of dual 
coverage and taxation for workers who 
move from one country to the other. 

I also transmit a comprehensive report 
prepared by the Department of Health and 
Human Services. This report explains the 
provisions of the Agreements and provides 
data on the number of persons affected by 
the Agreements and the effect on social se- 
curity financing as required by the same 
provision of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the U.S.-Canada 
Social Security Agreement and related doc- 
uments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 26, 1984. 


National Science Board 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. January 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to the Congress 
the 15th report of the National Science 
Board, entitled Science Indicators—1982. 
This report is the sixth in a continuing 
series in which important aspects of the 
status of American science and engineering 
are examined. 
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The importance of scientific and engi- 
neering research and development to the 
well-being of our Nation is widely recog- 
nized. The science and technology policies 
which our Administration is implementing 
will ensure the continued preeminence of 
the United States in the various measures of 
national scientific and technological vigor 
reported here. We have provided for sig- 
nificant increases in Federal R&D support, 
especially in basic research, and encouraged 
scientific and engineering education. These 
will provide the basis for continued invest- 
ments by both government and industry, 
which will strengthen our national security 
and our international competitiveness. 

I commend Science Indicators—1982 to 
the attention of the Congress. It will pro- 
vide a useful reference to all who are in- 
volved with this Nation’s R&D enterprise. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 26, 1984. 


Note: The report is entitled “Science Indica- 
tors—1982, An Analysis of the State of US. 
Science, Engineering, and Technology, Na- 
tional Science Board, 1983” (Government 
Printing Office, 344 pages). 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Charles A. Black as a 
Member. January 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles A. Black to be a 
member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Oceans and Atmosphere for a term 
expiring July 1, 1986. He will succeed Shar- 
ron Stewart. 

Mr. Black is president of Mardela Corp. 
in Woodside, Calif. He founded the Mardela 
Corp., which is engaged in marine and 
freshwater aquatic resource scientific devel- 
opment, in 1968. He served as a member of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere in 1973-1976. He 
was a cofounder of Pacific Mariculture, Inc., 
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in 1965. He was with the Ampex Corp., 
Redwood City, Calif, in 1957-1965 and 
Stanford Research Institute in 1952-1957. 

He is a corporate member of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution and of the 
Oceanic Institute in Hawaii. He was adviser 
to the Indian Ocean Programme (FAO) of 
the Indian Ocean Fisheries Commission in 
Rome, Italy, in 1973-1975. 

Mr. Black graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., M.B.A., 1940). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Woodside, 
Calif. He was born March 6, 1919, in Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Federal Council on the Aging 





Nomination of Six Members. 
January 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Federal Council on 
the Aging: 


Ingrid Azvedo, for a term expiring June 5, 1985. 
She would succeed Charles J. Fahey. She serves 
on California State Senator John Doolittle’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Aging. She is married, has 
two children, and resides in Elk Grove, Calif. 
She was born February 28, 1934, in West Ger- 
many. 


The following individuals to serve for 
terms expiring June 5, 1986. These are 
reappointments: 


Nelda Ann Lambert Barton is president and 
chairman of the board of Health Systems, Inc., 
in Corbin, Ky. She is married, has five children, 
and resides in Corbin. Mrs. Barton was born 
May 12, 1929, in Providence, Ky. 

Edna Bogosian is principal insurance examiner 
for the Department of Banking and Insurance 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. She 
was born November 17, 1913, in Boston, Mass., 
and now resides in Watertown, Mass. 


James N. Broder is senior resident partner with 
the law firm of Thaxter, Lipez, Stevens, Broder 
& Micoleau in Washington, D.C. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Rockville, Md. 
He was born October 2, 1946, in Hartford, 
Conn. 


Tony Guglielmo is owner of Penny-Hanley & 
Howley Co. in Stafford Springs, Conn. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in Staf- 


ford Springs. He was born October 13, 1940, in 
Stamford, Conn. 

Frances Lamont is a State senator from South 
Dakota who has authored and passed legisla- 
tion dealing with the aging. She has twice 
served on the White House Conference on 
Aging. She has four children and resides in 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. She was born June 10, 1914, 
in Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Spirit of America: A Salute to Free 
Enterprise 





Remarks at a Rally in Atlanta, Ga. 
January 26, 1984 





Thank you very much. Thank you. 
There’s someone from the old days. [Laugh- 
ter) Well, if you’d done this a few years ago 
when I was making “Bedtime for Bonzo,” 
I'd still be there. [Laughter] 

Well, thank you very much Jay. Governor 
Harris, Senator Mattingly, Congressmen 
Gingrich and Levitas, and the many spon- 
soring organizations and ladies and gentle- 
men: 

May I say, this is a tonic to be in Georgia 
with so many thousands of America’s finest. 
I believe that I’m looking at citizens who 
don’t consider themselves Democrats or Re- 
publicans so much as just deeply patriotic 
Americans. 

You are concerned about your country 
and determined to do all you can to make 
tomorrow better. And you are doing that. 
It’s people like you who show us the heart 
of America is good, the spirit of America is 
strong, and the future of America is great. 
You give meaning to words like entrepre- 
neur, self-reliance, personal initiative and, 
yes, optimism and confidence. And you will 
lead America to take freedom’s next step. 

Perhaps you heard my speech to the 
Nation last night on the state of our Union. 
What I said before that joint session I cer- 
tainly can see and feel here this afternoon: 
Energy, optimism, and progress are surging 
through our land. America is back, as I said 
last night, and standing tall. And we’re look- 
ing to the eighties with courage, confi- 
dence, and hope. 
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Together, we’ve charted a new course 
since 1980. And because we took those bold 
steps, I believe America is stronger, more 
prosperous, and more secure today than 3 
years ago. It seems like only yesterday we 
were hearing that our country was doomed 
to decline and the world would slide into 
disaster no matter what we did. Like death 
and taxes, the doom criers will always be 
with us, and they'll always be wrong. 

They’re wrong because they lack faith in 
the American people. They just can’t un- 
derstand that there is no limit to what 
proud and free citizens can do. But you 
understand, and you always have. It was 
you who reminded Washington that we are 
a government of and by the people, not the 
other way around. And it’s you who told us 
that it was time to put earnings back in the 
hands of the people, time to put trust back 
in the hands of the people, and time to put 
America back in the hands of the people. 

And that’s what we’ve been trying so 
very hard to do, trying to change just one 
little two-letter word—control by govern- 
ment to control of government. 

Our economic program is guided by a 
spirit of enterprise that encourages risk 
taking, rewards innovation, and involves 
millions of Americans making their own de- 
cisions. We have one policy intended to 
benefit Americans from every walk of life— 
it’s called economic recovery, one of the 
best recoveries in the decade. 

In just 6 days, a brand new airline, Air 
Atlanta—it’s headed by Michael Hollis and 
primarily black-owned and managed—will 
begin service to Memphis and New York. 
We salute the spirit of entrepreneurship in 
the black community, and I’m pleased to 
say we're getting the Federal Government 
out of the way so they can compete. 

Deregulation of the transportation indus- 
try has created new opportunities for small 
business while holding down costs for con- 
sumers. And we haven’t cut back on safety. 

Women have begun finding the economic 
opportunities they’ve always deserved. In 
1983 they filled almost three-quarters of all 
the new jobs in managerial, professional, 
and technical fields. And the number of 
women-owned businesses is growing four 
times faster than those owned by men. 

But we can do better. We can build a 
new era of lasting economic expansion filled 
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with greater opportunities for all our 
people. You know something?—that’ll be 
quite an improvement from what we inher- 
ited, because in 1981, as I said last night, 
we inherited the worst economic crisis in 
postwar history. There was only one thing 
fair about those policies of the past—and we 
hear a lot about fair today—they didn’t dis- 
criminate. They made everyone miserable. 

Would you agree that by reducing infla- 
tion from 12.4 percent in 1980 to just 3.2 in 
1983 that we’re helping all Americans and 
we should stick with it? [Applause] 

Would you agree that by knocking down 
the prime rate from over 21 percent in 
1981 to 11 percent today that we’re helping 
small business and we should stick with it? 
[Applause] 

Would you agree that by refusing to bal- 
ance the budget on your backs, but insisting 
that government spend less, that we're 
doing what’s right and fair for the people 
and we should fight on? [Applause] 

And would you agree that by building a 
recovery which has created 4 million jobs 
and employed more people than any time 
in our history, that together we can and will 
save the American dream? [Applause] 

Well, then, I have one more question. 
Would you tell the people in Washington 
what you just told me? [Applause] Thank 
you. 

I know this is an election year. But I be- 
lieve responsible Republicans and Demo- 
crats can still cooperate and put good gov- 
ernment over politics. To those who say we 
must turn back to tax and tax and spend 
and spend, I can only reply: Not on your 
life. The best view of big government is in 
the rearview mirror as we leave it behind. 
[Laughter] 

I know the intentions were good, but we 
paid a terrible price for those government 
excesses of prior years. Americans endured 
a long and terrible ordeal lasting more than 
a decade and filled with one economic dis- 
appointment after another. Despite an in- 
crease in American incomes of 140 percent 
during the seventies, a 112-percent increase 
in inflation and personal tax rates that 
nearly tripled left them feeling worse off 
than before. But we’re seeing a new dawn 
of hope for our people. As the passage says 
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in Psalms, “Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

From solid growth in housing to new 
frontiers in high technology, from a healthy 
recovery in real wages to a big improve- 
ment in productivity, and from record in- 
creases in venture capital to new confi- 
dence in the stock market, America is 
moving forward and getting stronger. 

I believe our challenge of building a per- 
manently manned space station within the 
next decade can open up an entire—well, 
open up new industries, not just an industry 
for space-based entrepreneurs. 

Our work is far from finished. Too many 
of our fellow countrymen are still out of 
work or down on their luck. They include 
workers and would-be workers in areas that 
depend heavily upon one company or in- 
dustry. Many of them have been displaced 
by changes in the way things are produced. 

If the dream of America is to be pre- 
served, we must not waste the genius of 
one mind, the strength of one body, or the 
spirit of one soul. We need all our people— 
men and women, young and old, individ- 
uals of every race to be healthy, happy, and 
whole. This is our goal. We will not rest 
until all Americans can reach as high as 
their vision and God-given talents take 
them. And that’s why I’ve been asking the 
Congress for 2 years to get off the dime and 
pass our enterprise zones proposal. If they 
do, we can prove that areas of chronic un- 
employment need not be areas of perma- 
nent unemployment. But the Congress 
must act. Now, present company is except- 
ed when I say this. I know where they 
stand. 

And as I said last night, we need the co- 
operation of the Congress for structural re- 
forms that will ensure continued progress 
for years to come. First and foremost, we 
must insist on common sense in Federal 
budgeting. 

We face large deficits, and there’s no dis- 
agreement about the need to bring those 
deficits down. The disagreement is over 
how we do it—with spending cuts and eco- 
nomic growth or through tax increases. 
Well, I happen to believe responsible budg- 
eting does not mean routing more and 
more of your earnings to Washington, D.C. 
Responsible budgeting means government 


spending no more than government takes 
in. 

People should have freedom to keep 
more of the money they earn to spend the 
way they want to and not have the govern- 
ment taking more and more of their money 
to spend the way it wants to. 

Our critics sometimes forget that even 
after our tax cuts, the American people are 
shouldering a near-record peacetime tax 
burden. The other problem with raising 
taxes, as we’ve seen in the past, is that it 
simply encouraged government to spend 
more. And since people had less money in 
their pockets to spend or save, economic 
growth was hurt, so fewer people were em- 
ployed and able to pay taxes. Deficits went 
up, not down. Tax revenues doubled be- 
tween 1976 and 1981, but deficits in- 
creased. A recent study shows that coun- 
tries with lower tax burdens have higher 
rates of economic growth and employment. 

Of course, this shouldn’t come as a sur- 
prise to anyone who understands incentives: 
We don’t face large deficits because you’re 
not taxed enough; we face those deficits be- 
cause government still spends too much. 

We've already cut spending growth by 
more than half from its 17.4-percent rate in 
1980. And in the area of waste, fraud, and 
abuse, the diligence of our Inspectors Gen- 
eral has saved taxpayers over $30 billion 
and improved the use of funds. I sent them 
out—we put them all together into a kind 
of a task force, the Inspector Generals, and 
sent them out through government. And 
for the last year and a half they’ve been out 
there, and they report to me every 6 
months. And the only thing I told them to 
do was, I said, I just want you to be as mean 
as junkyard dogs. [Laughter] And they have 
been. 

Now a recent poll has revealed—and I’m 
surprised—that fewer than 10 percent of 
our people know what the Grace commis- 
sion report is. We must change that. I asked 
an American industrialist, Peter Grace, to 
put together a task force of citizens from 
the world of commerce and industry to find 
ways that government could become more 
businesslike. Mr. Grace organized an execu- 
tive committee of 161 such experts from 
the business world—the private sector— 
then nearly 2,000 others like themselves. 
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They went into every area of government 
and, incidentally, financed the whole oper- 
ation themselves. 

The Grace commission’s report has come 
up now. We have it in hand with nearly 
2,500 recommendations that could save bil- 
lions of dollars in wasteful Federal spend- 
ing. I’m asking the members of our adminis- 
tration to study those recommendations 
with a fine tooth comb to see how many we 
can put in place. 

Beyond that, I’m convinced that we need 
improvements in the budget process itself. 
Some 43 of our 50 Governors have the right 
to veto individual items in appropriation 
bills without having to veto the entire bill. 
When I was Governor of California we used 
that line-item veto to very good effect. Isn’t 
it time to bring the Federal Government 
into the 20th century by enacting the same 
fiscal controls the States have been using 
for years? [Applause] Mr. Mattingly, sitting 
on this platform, is undertaking the task of 
getting this started up there on Capitol Hill. 

Most of our States also have provisions in 
their constitutions requiring balanced budg- 
ets. Indeed, Thomas Jefferson, way back in 
the beginning of our country, said there 
was one thing lacking in the Constitution, 
and he said this right after it had been 
adopted. He said, “It should have addition- 
ally a clause that forbids the Federal Gov- 
ernment from borrowing money.” 

Well, my dream is to see the day when a 
constitutional amendment requiring the 
Federal Government to balance its budget, 
as well, will be adopted. 

A balanced budget amendment is no 
panacea, because it would take several 
years of continued effort to achieve it. But 
it would force the leaders in the Congress 
and the executive branch to sit down to 
work out a long-term plan for spending 
restraint. And I believe we owe this to the 
people. It’s what you sent us to Washington 
to do. 

In addition to long-term reforms for 
spending, I believe we should make our tax 
system more simple, fair, and rewarding for 
all the people. Would you believe I’ve been 
told that even Albert Einstein had to ask 
the IRS for help on his 1040? [Laughter] 
Now if we could broaden the tax base, then 
personal tax rates could come down, rather 
than go up. And I think that’s one change 
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the American people want and our econo- 
my needs. 

Spending and regulations guided by 
common sense and fairness, a monetary 
policy that ensures lasting price stability, 
and a tax system anchored by incentives 
that reward personal initiative, risk taking, 
and economic growth—these are keys to a 
society of opportunities offering a better life 
for our people with no barriers for bigotry 
or discrimination. 

The trouble is when tough but necessary 
decisions to restrain spending are made, 
they’re described usually in negative 
terms—how much less government will 
spend. How many fewer benefits will be 
given away? How many fewer programs 
will survive? This is an old trap we 
shouldn’t fall into. The spenders always say, 
“All right, if you want to cut spending, 
what programs will you do away with?” 

Well, most of us agree that government 
does have legitimate functions it must per- 
form. Our answer must be we believe gov- 
ernment’s tasks can be performed more 
economically and efficiently. Cutting back a 
runaway government which stifles the spirit 
of enterprise can be profoundly positive, 
like performing surgery on a patient to save 
his life. 

That’s why the ultimate and overwhelm- 
ingly positive goal of our administration is 
to put limits on the power of government. 
Yes, but do it in a way that liberates the 
powers and the real source of our national 
genius—you, the people, in your families, 
neighborhoods, and places of work. 

We are a nation under God. I’ve always 
believed that this blessed land was set apart 
in a special way, that some divine plan 
placed this great continent here between 
the oceans to be found by people from 
every corner of the Earth who had a special 
love for freedom and the courage to uproot 
themselves, leave homeland and friends, to 
come to a strange land. And coming here 
they created something new in all the histo- 
ry of mankind—a land where man is not 
beholden to government, government is be- 
holden to man. 

George Washington believed that reli- 
gion, morality, and brotherhood were the 
pillars of society. He said you couldn’t have 
morality without religion. And yet today 
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we're told that to protect the first amend- 
ment, we must expel God, the source of ali 
knowledge, from our children’s classrooms. 
Well, pardon me, but the first amendment 
was not written to protect the American 
people from religion; the first amendment 
was written to protect the American people 
from government tyranny. 

Indeed, there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion at all about public education and 
prayer. There is, however, something very 
pertinent in the act that gave birth to our 
public school system—a national act, if you 
will. It called for public education to see 
that our children—and quoting from that 
act— “learned about religion and morality.” 

Well, the time has come for Congress to 
give a majority of American families what 
they want for their children—a constitution- 
al amendment making it unequivocally 
clear that children can hold voluntary 
prayer in their schools. 

Within our families, neighborhoods, 
schools and businesses, let us continue 
reaching out, renewing our spirit of friend- 
ship, community service, and caring for the 
needy—a spirit that flows like a deep and 
mighty river through the history of our 
Nation. But to lawbreakers and drug ped- 
dlers who would harm and prey on inno- 
cent citizens, who make our family and 
friends live in fear, we will demand justice 
with swift and sure punishment for the 
guilty. 

We are a people who seek peace within 
us, within our communities, and around the 
world. The United States has no higher mis- 
sion than to build a lasting peace that en- 
shrines liberty, democracy, and dignity for 
individuals everywhere. And I believe that 
what we’ve accomplished together—resto- 
ration of economic and military strength 
and a growing spirit of unity at home and 
with our allies abroad—put America in its 
strongest position in years to seize the op- 
portunities for peace. 

Sooner or later the Soviets will realize 
they have nothing to gain by waiting. Good 
faith negotiations are in their interest, be- 
cause the West could offer them many 
benefits their people now lack. People don’t 
make wars; governments do. And if the 
Soviet Union wants peace, there will be 
peace. 


People don’t want confrontation; they 
want a better life. And that’s what the spirit 
of America does best—it builds the future. 
And we've always been willing to share the 
fruits of our success with others. 

We see it in a person like John Shepherd. 
His hard work, vision, and determination 
helped him rise from poverty in Chicago to 
build thriving enterprises that have taken 
scores of families off welfare. Shepherd said, 
“This is the greatest country in the world. 
And it does offer opportunity to those who 
have the guts to get in there and fight for 
it.” 

In these last 3 years, we’ve made a new 
beginning, a dramatic and far-reaching step 
toward a much better tomorrow. Thank you 
for keeping the faith. Thank you all for your 
strength and support. I believe we’ve come 
too far, struggled too hard, and accom- 
plished too much to turn back now. With 
your help we can put strong wings on 
weary hearts. We can make America 
stronger not just economically and militari- 
ly, but also morally and spiritually. We can 
make our beloved country the source of all 
the dreams and opportunities she was 
placed on this good Earth to provide. We 
need only to believe in each other and in 
the God who has so blessed our land. 

A short time ago, I had the pleasure and 
honor of awarding the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom to that great friend of our Nation 
and a great statesman, physically a small 
man, but so great in so many ways, who for 
many years was the Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States, General Romulo. He 
addressed a farewell message to America as 
he left to return to his own country. He 
ended his message saying, “Thank you, 
America, and farewell. May God keep you 
always, and may you always keep God.” 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:55 p.m. in 
Omni Coliseum. He was introduced by Jay 
Van Andel, chairman of the board of the 
Amway Corp. and chairman of the rally, a 
gathering of business people from the 
southeastern United States and the Atlanta 
area. 

Following his remarks, the President met 
at the coliseum with representatives of the 
host committee of the rally. 
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Southern Republican Leadership 
Conference 





Remarks to Participants in the Conference 
in Atlanta, Ge. January 26, 1984 





Audience. [Chanting] Four more in ’84! 

The President. Thank you. I'll take that 
under consideration until Sunday night. 
[Laughter] Well, I thank you Mack and Bill 
Harris, Bob Bell, and Members of the Con- 
gress, Newt Gingrich, and ladies and gentle- 
men. 

I have to tell you a little something here 
that’s just reminded me of a story—two 
things have reminded me. First of all, I un- 
derstand that many of you heard me last 
night, and then I happened to hear that a 
great many of you heard me on television 
just a little while ago. And the other thing is 
that when two gentlemen came in here, 
that left me backstage with their wives. 
[Laughter] And that also helped remind me 
of the story—{/aughter|—that the fact that 
you heard me twice also—it happens to be 
a story of an older preacher who was talk- 
ing to a young preacher who hadn’t had as 
much experience. 

And he said to him, “You know, some- 
times on Sunday morning, they begin to 
nod off.” And he says, “I’ve found a way to 
wake them up.” He says, “Right in my 
sermon when I see them beginning to doze, 
I say, ‘Last night I held in my arms a 
woman who is the wife of another man.” 
And he says, “That wakes them up.” 
[Laughter] And he says, “Then, when they 
look at me startled, I say: It was my dear 
mother.” [Laughter] 

Well, the young preacher took that to 
heart. And a few weeks later, sure enough, 
there some of them were, dozing off. So, he 
remembered what had been told him, and 
he said. “Last night I held in my arms a 
woman who is the wife of another man.” 
And they all looked at him, and everyone 
was awake. And he says, “I can’t remember 
who it was.” [Laughter] 

But it’s wonderful to be here with all of 
you in Georgia. It wasn’t that long ago, yes, 
when the South was a stronghold for the 
Democratic Party. But from the spirit I 
sense here, those days are long gone. Today 
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it’s the Republican Party that reflects the 
progress and the vibrance of the new South. 

And I think—having been a Democrat 
myself, as I’m sure many of you were also 
and made the change, and you know what 
it is like to make that change—but I think 
that many of us look back—I know I do— 
and say, did I really change? Or was it that 
the party of my father and the party that I 
had belonged to, it changed? It no longer 
stood for the things that it had stood for, for 
sO many years. 

I, once as a new Republican, tried to talk 
the Republican Party into using the 1932 
Democratic Platform. [Laughter] It called 
for a 25-percent reduction in government 
spending, a return to the States and local 
communities autonomy that had been con- 
fiscated by the Federal Government, a re- 
duction and elimination of useless boards 
and bureaus and departments in govern- 
ment. And I thought, that’s still a brand 
new platform. At least they’ve never used 
it. [Laughter] 

Hundreds of Republicans have been 
elected through the South. Your own Sena- 
tor, Mack Mattingly, Congressman Newt 
Gingrich, Bill Young, Macon’s mayor, 
George Israel, and others who couldn’t be 
with us—they represent the kind of coura- 
geous leadership of which southerners and 
all Republicans are rightfully proud. And 
I'm especially grateful, because I relied 
heavily on them for the last 3 years. And all 
I ask is, “Send me more.” 

You here today are proof of a new solid 
South about to emerge on the American 
political scene. And only this time, it’ll be a 
Republican South. I predict that in this 
coming election, we’re not only going to 
hold our own; we're going to make gains 
throughout the region. 

The new South will not, for political expe- 
diency, be tying itself to political bosses and 
big spenders in other parts of the country. 
Those days are over. The new South is con- 
cerned about economic growth and expand- 
ing opportunity for everyone. The new 
South is concerned about a strong America 
and about maintaining the values and the 
strength of character that made this coun- 
try the richest and the greatest in history. 
And now is the time to reach out to our 
Democratic friends as never before and to 
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tell them how good the water is over on 
this side. [Laughter] 

Voting Republican isn’t half bad. As I told 
you, I know how hard it is to make that first 
move, but it wasn’t me or it wasn’t you who 
have made the same change that moved. As 
I say, the party moved. 

Now, once Democratic candidates en- 
couraged people to work for the country. I 
remember, as a matter of fact, a young 
President at his inaugural who said, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” And 
within a matter of weeks, they had in- 
troduced 29 new spending programs of 
what the country could do for the people. 
[Laughter] 

Today, we see candidates who are trying 
to buy support by telling people what the 
country will do for them and making prom- 
ises to interest groups. Just a while ago, 
there was a debate up in New Hampshire. 
[Laughter] And there were so many candi- 
dates on the platform, there weren't 
enough promises to go around. [Laughter] 

But I just don’t believe the people can be 
bought with promises anymore that have to 
be paid for out of the Treasury. They know 
who eventually ends up paying for all of 
those promises. I feel sorry for some of 
those Democratic Congressmen, though, at 
the same time. Can you imagine what it 
must be like, worn out after a day at the 
office? They go home. They try to go to 
sleep. And the first thing you know, they’re 
having nightmares that the money they’re 
spending is their own. [Laughter] 

Calvin Coolidge once said that “Patrio- 
tism is easy to understand in America. It 
means looking out for yourself by looking 
out for the country.” Well, the Republican 
message to voters this year is just that: 
When we vote, we should do it for America. 
When we choose on election day, we should 
think of the future of our children. It'll re- 
quire hard work on our part. We have to 
get our message out, and that isn’t so easy 
in America. There just does seem to be 
more attention paid to things other than 
what we have to say. 

For example, right now that whole thing 
about that all of our problems could be 
solved if we would just take that defense 
budget and whittle it down to size. We’re 
so extravagant with defense spending. Well, 


would you like to know that in 1962 the 
defense budget under a Democratic admin- 
istration was 48 percent? Would you like to 
know also that our budget—that was 48 
percent of the whole budget for defense. 
Our budget last year was 27.6 percent— 
27.6 percent. And this year, the budget 
we're asking for will be 28 percent of the 
total budget. So, no, it isn’t that. But, again, 
the distortions keep on coming out. 

The other day, I just heard one of them 
on television, and he referred to the recent 
recession as my recession. [Laughter] Well, 
now, as I recall with those double-digit in- 
terest rates and inflation rates and every- 
thing, and unemployment up there pretty 
high and climbing, and it’d been climbing 
since 1979, we proposed our economic re- 
covery program. But when we fell off into 
the big dip called the recession—which was 
really a continuation of the recession that 
had started in 1979—but when we fell off 
into that big dip of unemployment, and the 
housing industry folded because of the high 
interest rates, and the automobile compa- 
nies and the steel companies all shut down, 
and it spread—nothing of our economic re- 
covery program had been put in place yet. 
It wasn’t there. We were still operating on 
the last budget of theirs, which we had to 
inherit when we came into office. 

Audience member. Georgia apologizes! 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well—but  seriously— 
[laughter|—these are economic matters 
that a great many people don’t understand. 
For example, right now, the whole talk 
about the deficits—no one wants more than 
we do—for years we’ve been complaining 
about them. But we started deficit spending 
50 years ago. And for 46 of those 50 years, 
the Democrats had a majority in both 
Houses of the Congress—to say nothing of 
how many times they also had the White 
House. And it is the Congress that spends 
money. There’s nothing in the Constitution 
that gives the President any right to spend 
any money. Not a penny. 

But they—if you'll remember back—they 
told us that deficit spending didn’t matter 
because we owed it to ourselves. [Laughter] 
And they said it was necessary for prosper- 
ity that we have a little deficit spending 
too—and a little inflation also—and that we 
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could keep on going with that. And now 
the pattern has been set to which the defi- 
cits are caused by what they call the uncon- 
trollables, meaning programs that they cre- 
ated, adopted, and built in an automatic 
increase in spending every year so they 
don’t have to go back and increase it them- 
selves, it just automatically increases. 

Well, these are the things—why we need 
more in the Congress of the people like are 
on this platform, more so that we can get 
the job done of getting government back 
down to where it should be and proving 
that nothing is uncontrollable if a Congress 
is willing to undo the mistake that it made. 

There’s one thing—I don’t think any of us 
should be afraid in the coming election year 
of asking our friends and our Democratic 
friends: “Are you worse or better off than 
you were 4 years ago? Is America better off 
than it was 4 years ago?” 

We'd permitted our military strength— 
going back to the defense budget—to 
erode. And as it declined, so did our pres- 
tige and our national security. How many of 
you have heard some friend who’s back 
from going abroad in those days and comes 
back and the feeling that he got over there 
of the disdain that so many people felt for 
this country? But we reversed that trend in 
the last 3 years. And I think today every 
citizen of the United States is safer and the 
United States is more respected and more 
secure because of what we’ve done. 

And right here, I’ve got to interrupt and 
tell a little story. I enjoy telling it. [Laugh- 
ter] Those guys of ours, those young men 
and women in uniform, when you see one 
of them on the street anymore, remember 
what it was like back in the war, if you’re 
old enough to remember then? Why don’t 
you—don’t just pass them by. Kind of smile 
and maybe stick out a hand and tell them 
you're glad they’re doing what they’re 
doing. 

What I wanted to—the story I want to 
tell, I've been telling it all over the Capital, 
and I hope it hasn’t gotten here yet. 
[Laughter] It comes from a young first lieu- 
tenant, a marine lieutenant who flies a 
Cobra. He was at Grenada, and now he’s in 
Beirut. He moved on when the relief force 
moved over there. And he wrote back and 
said that while he was in Grenada, he no- 
ticed that every news story about Grenada 
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contained one line that never varied, that 
Grenada produced more nutmeg than any 
other place on Earth. And he decided that 
was a code. [Laughter] And he was going to 
break the code. And so he wrote back to 
say he did. 

In six steps he had broken the code. 
Number one, Grenada does produce more 
nutmeg than any other place on Earth. 
Number two, the Soviets and the Cubans 
are trying to take Grenada. Number three, 
you can’t have Christmas—or you can’t 
make eggnog—you can’t make eggnog 
without nutmeg. Number four, you can’t 
have Christmas without eggnog. Number 
five, the Soviets and the Cubans were 
trying to steal Christmas. [Laughter] And, 
he wrote, number six, we stopped them. 
[Laughter] 

Listen, I’ve kept you standing there 
longer than I intended to, and I just want to 
again thank you for all the support that 
you’ve given and the way you've rallied. 
And all of the polls show that the things 
that we want so badly and that are being 
denied by the majority today in Congress, 
the polls show they’re the things that the 
American people overwhelming want. 

Eighty-three percent of the most recent 
poll of the people said, yes, they want the 
deficits reduced, but they don’t want them 
reduced by raising taxes. They want them 
reduced by cutting spending. 83 percent. 
Over 70 percent in all the polls that I’ve 
seen say they want the President to have 
the line-item veto. By the same numbers, 
they want the constitutional amendment to 
balance the budget. 

So, we’re going to try to talk, and we’re 
going to try to negotiate in a bipartisan 
fashion, dealing with the deficit. But I can 
tell you now I am dead set against raising 
taxes to do it. 

So, again, thank you all—— 

Audience member. Are you going to run? 

The President. What? [Laughter] 

Audience member. Are you going to run? 

The President. Tune in Sunday night. 
Don’t miss it. 

Thank you all very much. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Omni Hotel. 
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Prior to his remarks, he met with southern 
Republican leaders at the hotel. 

Following his appearance at the confer- 
ence, the President returned to Washington, 
DC. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Remarks at a Breakfast Meeting With 
Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives. January 27, 1984 





Just going to say a few words in here— 
that it’s a pleasure for me to welcome you 
here this morning, as one who knows first- 
hand the good work that you’ve been doing 
up on the Hill. And a special thanks to Bob 
Michel and Trent Lott, who are two of the 
most skilled and articulate legislators that 
I’ve ever known. 

And I want to share with you a quotation 
that I came across recently in my unofficial 
reading. It comes from a man who was a 
celebrated speaker, a journalist, a soldier, 
an historian, and a statesman. His name 
was—you’ve maybe heard it before—Win- 
ston Churchill. Some say that if he wanted 
to, he could even have been a great charac- 
ter actor. [Laughter] He once said that 
Americans did not cross the ocean, cross the 
mountains, and cross the prairies because 
we’re made of sugar candy. 

Well, I believe Sir Winston had a point. I 
think back to the opening days of this ad- 
ministration. Many observers predicted that 
we couldn’t work together, that the eco- 
nomic and social problems that had piled 
up over 50 years had been insurmountable. 
Well, I think we’ve proved the critics 
wrong. And we did it by working together, 
by building coalitions, and by daring to 
chart a new course. 

Inflation, as we said the other night, has 
plummeted to 3.2 percent during the last 
year. That’s the lowest rate in over a 
decade. The prime interest rate is nearly 
half what it was when we took office. Fac- 
tory orders, retail sales, and housing starts 
are up. The stock market has come back to 
life. Real wages are rising, and America’s 
leading the world in a technological revolu- 
tion that is even more far-reaching and pro- 


found, as I said the other night, than the 
Industrial Revolution of a century ago. 

Unemployment—dropping at the fastest 
rate in more than 30 years. Last year alone, 
more than 4 million Americans found jobs, 
and today, 103 million Americans are at 
work. And that’s more than ever before in 
our history. 

In the military, morale has soared as 
we've begun giving the men and women in 
our Armed Forces good pay and good 
equipment and the respect they deserve. 

In foreign policy, the world knows once 
more again what America stands for: the 
freedom of mankind. From Central Amer- 
ica to Africa to the Middle East, we’re 
working to support democracy and promote 
peace. In Lebanon, the peace process has 
been slow and painful, but we’ve made 
genuine progress. 

In Europe, the NATO alliance has held 
firm. In our dealings with the Soviets, by 
strengthening our defenses and showing the 
world our willingness to negotiate, we’ve 
laid the foundations for a lasting world 
peace. And on an island in the Caribbean, 
we set a nation free. 

There’s no doubt that we’re changing the 
course of American history, and we’re doing 
it together. Believe me, I know how tough 
this has been for many of you, but you can 
be proud of all that we’ve accomplished. 
There’s no better place to sit than the Oval 
Office to see how important and effective 
you all are. 

In 1984 nothing matters more than in- 
creasing your numbers, and I pledge to do 
all within my power to see that we do just 
that. 

And in the meantime, we have our work 
cut out for us. We have to get on with the 
job of bringing the budget under still better 
control. To contain special interest spend- 
ing we must pass the line-item veto. We 
must bring inflation and interest rates down 
still further without loading new burdens 
on the backs of the American taxpayer. We 
must maintain a strong defense and face 
our world responsibilities squarely. And we 
must continue to return resources and re- 
sponsibilities to the American people that 
will mean more savings, more freedom, 
more economic opportunity, and more jobs 
for all Americans: 
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I want you and your Democratic col- 
leagues to know that I’m serious about ne- 
gotiating a downpayment on the deficit. 
This is not a political posturing, as some 
have suggested. I’m not ruling anything out 
as beyond the bounds of legitimate debate. 
But I do think that we should try to concen- 
trate on the less contentious issues. If we all 
focus on what’s doable, we can get some- 
thing done for the American people. 

That'll mean more hard work, but I be- 
lieve it'll be worth it for our party, and 
more importantly, for America. So let us 
strive together to make it work. 

Thank you, God bless you. And now, let’s 
eat. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Convention for the Protection and 
Development of the Marine 
Environment of the Wider Caribbean 
Region 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention and Related Documents. 
January 27, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Convention for the Protection and Devel- 
opment of the Marine Environment of the 
Wider Caribbean Region. The Department 
of the State has prepared a report with re- 
spect to the Convention which is attached. I 
also transmit to the Senate, for its informa- 
tion, the Protocol to the Convention Con- 
cerning Cooperation in Combating Oil 
Spills in the Wider Caribbean Region and 
the Final Act of the Cartagena Conference 
which adopted the Convention and Proto- 
col. 

The Convention for the Protection and 
Development of the Marine Environment 
of the Wider Caribbean Region will create 
general legal obligations to protect the 
marine environment of the Caribbean Sea, 


the Gulf of Mexico and areas of the Atlantic 
Ocean immediately adjacent thereto. It 
covers a variety of forms of marine pollu- 
tion including pollution from ships, pollu- 
tion by dumping, pollution from land-based 
sources, pollution from seabed activities, 
and airborne pollution. It includes provi- 
sions on specially protected areas, coopera- 
tion in emergency situations, and environ- 
mental impact assessment. The Convention 
also contains an annex outlining non-com- 
pulsory procedures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes arising under the Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention, which was concluded 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Environment Program’s Regional Seas Pro- 
gram, is intended to be supplemented, 
where necessary, by the development of 
specific protocols to it, such as the Protocol 
Concerning Cooperation in Combating Oil 
Spills in the Wide Caribbean Region (which 
extends to other hazardous substances as 
well), providing for more concrete obliga- 
tions. In areas where there are existing in- 
ternational agreements, such as on marine 
pollution from ships and by dumping, the 
Convention provides for the application of 
the relevant international rules and stand- 
ards developed under those agreements. 

The entry into force of the Convention, 
augmented by its Protocol, will be an im- 
portant step in creating, in the region, 
marine pollution standards which are gen- 
erally higher, more uniform, consistent in 
character, and closer to our own than pres- 
ently exist. Consequently, the Convention 
and its Protocol will provide new protection 
for United States territory, the Gulf States, 
as well as the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The United States played a leading role 
in the negotiation of the Convention for the 
Protection and Development of the Marine 
Environment of the Wider Caribbean 
Region. Expeditious United States ratifica- 
tion of the Convention would demonstrate 
our concern for the protection of the 
marine environment of the Caribbean 
region and our commitment to the region 
as a whole. It is my hope that the United 





States will also play a leading role in the 
effective implementation of the Conven- 
tion, which we expect to enter into force in 
a short period of time. To this end, it is 
important that the United States be repre- 
sented at the first meeting of the Contract- 
ing Parties, which will be held no later than 
two years after entry into force of the Con- 
vention, following the deposit of the ninth 
instrument of ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval, or accession. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 27, 1984. 


United States-South Africa Consular 
Convention 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. January 27, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting for the Senate’s advice 
and consent to ratification the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Republic of South Africa 
which was signed at Pretoria on October 
28, 1982. I am also transmitting for the in- 
formation of the Senate the report of the 
Department of State with respect to the 
Convention. This Convention will establish 
firm obligations on such important matters 
as free communication between a national 
and his consul, notification of consular offi- 
cers of the arrest and detention of their 
nationals and permission for visits by con- 
suls to nationals who are under detention. 

I welcome the opportunity through this 
Convention to improve the relations be- 
tween the two countries and their nationals. 
I urge the Senate to give the Convention its 
prompt and favorable consideration. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 27, 1984. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 22 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


January 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—leaders of the “March for Life” rally 

which took place in Washington, D.C., 
later in the day. 

The President spoke by telephone with, 
first, House Majority Leader Jim Wright 
and House Republican Whip Trent Lott, 
and then, Senate Majority Leader Howard 
H. Baker, Jr., and Senate Minority Leader 
Robert C. Byrd on the convening of the 
second session of the 98th Congress. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to make a working visit to the United 
States. Chancellor Kohl has accepted the in- 
vitation and will meet with the President at 
the White House on March 5. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanonda of Thailand to make an offi- 
cial working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on April 13. 


January 24 
The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 


January 25 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a bipartisan group of congressional 
leaders, to receive a briefing from Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz on 
Central America and Lebanon. 
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The White House announced that at the 
request of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, accompanied by Mrs. Bush, will travel 
to Europe February 8-12 to participate in 
the Wehrkunde Conference in Munich, 
Federal Republic of Germany, and to con- 
duct discussions in several European cap- 
itals. Prior to his address to the Wehrkunde 
Conference on February 11, the Vice Presi- 
dent will visit Luxembourg and Bonn, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Following the 
Conference, the Vice President wili visit 
London, England. The Vice President’s visit 
to Luxembourg, his first, will underscore 
U.S. interest in close consultation with all 
members of the NATO alliance, and his 
visits to Bonn and London will continue the 
process of close consultations with the Gov- 
ernments of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom, which the 
Vice President carried forward in his previ- 
ous visits. 


January 26 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch. 


The President attended the third inaugu- 
ral anniversary dinner of the Republican 
National Committee at the Pension Build- 
ing. 

The President designated John J. Franke, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Ad- 
ministration, as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Rural Telephone Bank. He 
will succeed Seeley G. Lodwick. 

The White House announced that the 
President has accepted Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s invitation to attend the 
economic summit in London, England, June 
7-9. At the invitation of Prime Minister 
Garret FitzGerald, the President will visit 
the Republic of Ireland June 2-4 before 
traveling to London. The President has also 
accepted President Francois Mitterrand’s 
invitation to travel to Normandy on June 6 
to participate in the ceremonies celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of the Normandy D- 
Day landings. The President will depart 
London for Washington, D.C., on June 10. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Salvador 
Jorge Blanco of the Dominican Republic to 
make a state visit to the United States. 
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President Jorge Blanco has accepted the in- 
vitation and will meet with the President at 
the White House on April 10. 


January 27 

The President met at the White House 
with Minister of Foreign Affairs Shintaro 
Abe of Japan, the Vice President, and 
Secretary of State Shultz. 

The President attended a reception for 
the National Conference of Republican 
Mayors and Municipal Elected Officials in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress: 

—the second annual report of the Tour- 
ism Policy Council, which covers fiscal 
year 1983; 

—the 37th annual report on United States 
participation in the United Nations. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 23 


William H. Taft IV, 


of Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, vice W. Paul Thayer, resigned. 


Submitted January 24 


A. C. Arterbery, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the African Development 
Foundation for a term of 6 years (new posi- 
tion). 


John A. Bohn, Jr., 

of California, to be First Vice President of 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States for a term expiring January 20, 1985, 
vice Charles Edwin Lord, resigned. 


Terry Edward Branstad, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for a term expiring De- 
cember 10, 1987, vice Christoper S. Bond, 
resigned. 





Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 24—Continued 

H. Latham Breunig, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for a 
term expiring September 17, 1986 (reap- 
pointment). 


Priscilla L. Buckley, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy for a term expiring July 
1, 1986, vice Leonard Silverstein, term ex- 
pired. 


Richard D. Erb, 

of Virginia, to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years (reappointment). 


William Evans, 

of California, to be a member of the Marine 
Mammal Commission for the term expiring 
May 13, 1985, vice James C. Nofziger, term 
expired. 


Richard H. Francis, 

of Virginia, to be President of the Solar 
Energy and Energy Conservation Bank, 
vice Joseph S. Bracewell. 


Mary A. Grigsby, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1986, vice 
James Jay Jackson, resigned. 


Robert Michael Isaac, 

of Colorado, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Harry S. Truman Scholar- 
ship Foundation for a term expiring De- 
cember 10, 1987, vice Richard A. King, 
term expired. 


John G. Keane, 
of Illinois, to be Director of the Census, vice 
Bruce Chapman. 


Francis X. Lilly, 

of Maryland, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, vice T. Timothy Ryan, Jr., 
resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted January 24—Continued 

Michael Marge, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for a 
term expiring September 17, 1986 (reap- 
pointment). 


Richard Thomas Montoya, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, vice Pedro A. Sanjuan, resigned. 


Sandra Swift Parrino, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped for a 
term expiring September 17, 1986 (reap- 
pointment). 


Richard M. Scaife, 


of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on 


Public Diplomacy for a term expiring July 
1, 1985, vice Mae Sue Talley, term expired. 


Albert Lee Smith, Jr., 

of Alabama, to be a member of the Federal 
Council on the Aging for a term expiring 
December 19, 1985, vice Jacob Clayman, 
term expired. 


James G. Stearns, 

of Nevada, to be a Director of the Securities 
Investor Protection Corporation for a term 
expiring December 31, 1985 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Alvis Kent Waldrep, Jr., 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped for a term ex- 
piring September 17, 1986 (reappointment). 


Daniel F. Bonner, 

of Maryland, to be Associate Director of the 
ACTION Agency, vice Lawrence F. Daven- 
port, resigned. 


Captain John D. Bossler, 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, as Director of the Charting and 
Geodetic Services, National Ocean Service, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, in the grade of rear admiral 
(upper half), and as a member of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 24—Continued 


Richard A. Derham, 

of Washington, to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, vice John R. Bolton, resigned. 


Charles G. Hardin, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation, vice Judith T. Connor, re- 
signed. 


Pringle P. Hillier, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, vice Joel E. Bonner, Jr., resigned. 


Sidney Lewis Jones, 
of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Economic Affairs, vice Robert G. 
Dederick, resigned. 


David C. Jordan, 
of Virginia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Peru. 


Robert F. Kane, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland. 


Jim J. Marquez, 
of Kansas, to be General Counsel of the 


Department of Transportation, vice James 
H. Burnley IV. 


Bessie Boehm Moore, 

of Arkansas, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 1988 
(reappointment). 


Herbert Schmertz, 

of New York, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring April 6, 1985, 
vice Olin C. Robison, term expired. 


William Lee Hanley, Jr., 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting for a term expiring 
March 1, 1984, vice Gillian Martin Soren- 
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sen, term expired, to which position he was 
appointed during the recess of the Senate 
from August 4, 1983, until September 12, 
1983. 


The following-named persons for the posi- 
tions indicated, to which positions they 
were appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate: 


Maurice Lee Barksdale, of Texas, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, vice Philip 
Abrams. 

Simeon Miller Bright, of West Virginia to 
be a Commissioner of the Postal Rate 
Commission for the term expiring No- 
vember 22, 1988 (reappointment). 

Elliot Ross Buckley, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for the 
term expiring April 27, 1989, vice Ber- 
tram R. Cottine, term expired. 

Mary Kate Bush, of New York, to be 
United States Alternate Executive Di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 2 years, vice Charles 
H. Dallara, resigned. 

Louis Roman DiSabato, of Texas, to be a 
member of the National Museum Serv- 
ices Board for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1987, vice Lloyd Hezekiah, term 
expired. 

Vernon L. Grose, of California, to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring 
December 31, 1987, vice Francis H. 
McAdams, term expired. 

Stephanie Lee-Miller, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, vice 
Pamela Needham Bailey. 

Leslie Lenkowsky, of New York to be 
Deputy Director of the United States 
Information Agency, vice Gilbert A. 
Robinson, resigned. 

Dennis R. Patrick, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for the 
unexpired term of 7 years from July 1, 
1978, vice Anne P. Jones, resigned. 
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Ruth O. Peters, of Virginia, to be a Gov- 
ernor of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing December 8, 1987, vice Paula D. 
Hughes, resigned. 

Harold K. Phillips, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Inter-American Foundation for a 
term expiring September 20, 1988, vice 
Alberto Ibargiien, term expired. 

Donna F. Tuttle, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Travel and Tourism, vice Peter McCoy, 
resigned. 


Ann Dore McLaughlin, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Under 


Secretary of the Interior, vice J. J. Simmons 
ITl. 


J. Bonnie Newman, 

of New Hampshire, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, vice Carlos C. Camp- 
bell, resigned. 


Submitted January 26 


William A. Wilson, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Holy See. 


Submitted January 27 


Irving P. Margulies, 
of Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Commerce, vice Sherman 
E. Unger, deceased. 


Walter Leon Cutler, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Thomas W. M. Smith, 

of Maine, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America of 
the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 
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